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The Week. 


Tue question of the rights of colored volunteers in the matter of 
bounties was submitted for decision by the Treasury to the Attorney- 
General, who has affirmed the absence of all discriminating or prohib- 
itory legislation except during the nineteen days that intervened 
15 and July 4, 1864. Consequently direc- 
tions have been given to pay to colored soldiers ‘“ wherever and, except 
from the 15th of June to the 4th of July, 1864, whenever enlisted 
during the rebellion, the bounty provided for volunteers by laws exist- 
The case of those colored soldiers 
who were not free on the 19th of April, 1861, and yet volunteered 
between that date and the passage of the act of July 17, 1862, is 
covered by the opinion of the Attorney-General, that “enlistment in 
the Union army makes the slave eo instanti a freeman for ever, entitling 
him to be placed on a footing with white volunteers.” 


between the acts of June 


ing at the time of such enlistment.” 


- oe 





PREACHER and justice were guilty of sharp practice the other day, 
when the former, in order to brave the constitutional 
requirement of a loyal oath, omitted the text from his sermon, and was 
acquitted by the latter of any breach of the law. We shall next be 
instructed that there can be no invasion of copyright where the book 
is republished without a title, or even—who knows ?—without a table of 
contents. Not having the judge’s decision before us, we cannot vouch 
for his distinguishing between a nominal and a genuine text. But if 
the real article is demanded, how many clergymen last Sunday thought 
they were preaching sermons when they were doing no such thing! 
Neither they nor their hearers could trace the connection between the 
passage from Scripture and the teaching that followed, and yet unques- 
tionably they believed themselves respectively delivering or listening 
to sermons. Or, if appearance is alone consulted, and the text deter- 
mines the character of the discourse, as the flag the character of the 


in Missouri, 


cargo which it covers, how much political preaching may and will | 


arrogate the respectable title of sermonizing, to the infinite scandal, we 
doubt not, of the Missouri judge himself, who has opened the door for 
it! Henceforth the simple announcement of a sacred text—and for 
what subject, even if relevancy were insisted on, would one be want- 
ing ?—will shield the pulpit orator from every reproach, and silence 
for ever the outery which once was so familiar and efficacious. 


——*—>e 





Mr. J. H. Reagan, ex-Postmaster-General of the Confederacy, 
recently liberated with Mr. Stephens from Fort Warren, has written 
a letter to his fellow-citizens in Texas, which ought to go post-free 


them. The terms, therefore, which are extended to them must be 
accepted, with gratitude because they are no harsher than these 
recognition of the supreme authority of the Government of th 








States within its proper sphere, and its right to protect. itself 
disintegration by secession ; 2d, recognition of the abolition of slaver 
and the right of the freedmen to the privileges and protection of 
the law of theland. But he perceives that even these concessions will 
not be sufficient to satisfy the requirements of the North. Provision 
must be made for conferring the elective franchise uppgn the former 
slaves. To this step he anticipates the most stubborn resistance. 
Nevertheless he lays down the approaches to it. First is the removal 


of all distinctions of color from the courts and the statutes under which 
they administer justice. Next is the establishment of an intellectual 
and moral, and, if thought necessary, a property test for the admission 


| of all persons to the elective franchise, in order to secure its intelligent 


exercise. The sum of the second proposition is better than Mr. Reagan's 
exegesis, which, to be sure, he makes upon his own responsibility 


out being strenuous about its adoption. 


. With- 
For he would not disfran- 
chise any person now qualified to vote, but would require of all subse- 
quent electors that they should be twenty-one 
United States citizens, residents of the State for twelve 


males, years of age, 


months, and of 
the district, county, or precinct for six, able to read the English lan- 
guage understandingly, and who should have paid the taxes of the pre- 
ceding year, and not be disqualified by crime. It is evident that while 
the colored population are satisfying these conditions, they must submit 
to be ruled by their former oppressors—a prospect which will be more 
pleasing to Mr. Reagan’s white readers than any that he 
them. 


unveils to 
If we cannot share in this satisfaction, let us at least acknowl- 
edge the soundness of the reasons with which the repentant Texan 
bolsters up his measures. He shows that they alone 


remove the antagonism between the 


are competent to 
white and the black, and 
alone—a point which is too little dwelt on in our present discussions 

can “disarm and put an end to inter-State, 
tion.” 


race 


sectional, political agita- 
Mr. Reagan betrays no prejudices against the negro, accepts 
him implicitly as a part of the American people, and expects, from the 
general docility of his disposition, that he will be in the main an indus 
trious and useful citizen. The holding of these views is not perhaps 
an offset for participation in treason and revolt, but is a better excuse 
for open prison-doors than any oath yet taken by Southern lips. 


-_—— —_—- oe —-- 


Tue Fenian “ Congress” has been in session during the past week in 
Philadelphia. We could wish for the credit of the Irish character, and 
altogether without reference to its political aims, that it 
practical air. A large committee of private persons, most of them 
poor and obscure, is positively undertaking to conquer England, destroy 
her army and navy, and ruin her credit : 
of Ireland by the Fenians means. The financial world will hear with 
some impatience that there has been some delay in the issue of “ the 
bonds of the Irish Republic,” 
nobody has any control.” 
however, been made. 


had a more 


for that is what the deliverance 


ewing to “circumstances which 


h independence has 


over 
One step towards Iri 
A deputation of the congr 








to have 


ess is said 
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secured the unconditional release of John Mitchell. A few editorial | 
irticles from this gentleman will doubtless give the British constitution 
and the framework of British society a preliminary shaking that will 
make the final smash easy work, The way he “chawed up” the Yan- 
kees in the Richmond HLaminer will, we hope, be a warning to the 


Europe an powers, 
<-e 
Ir is possible that among the blessings which the Emperor Napo- | 


leon’s intervention in Mexican affairs will have brought on America 


will be the cholera, The steam frigate Amazone sailed from Toulon on 
the 22d of September, having on board General Osmont, his family and 
statl. There had been two cases of cholera on board the frigate previ- 
ous to the 22d, and on that day, and at the very moment of her depart- 
a thi occurred, tl 
at the offic« ible. He 
the disease was at Toulon in the last days of September—there were 


61 deaths by choler 


ure, rd case ie sufferer being a civilian, who was dining 


rs’ t was landed; but when we consider how rife 
iat that place on the day that the Amazone sailed— 
it would not be surprising if the frigate were to take the Eastern plague 
to the West. l 


She is bound 
holds, and may take out what may be considered something very pro- 


for Vera Cruz, one of yellow fever’s strong- 
per to exchange against that prompt agent of death. That three per- 
sons should have been stricken down by the pestilence on board the 
Amazone, and yet that craft allowed to sail, is not very creditable to 
the French authorities. Nor is theirconduct to be praised in despatch- 
ing ships from Toulon, where cholera has raged with severity; and yet 
not only was the Amdezone sent off, but the transport Jura also, with 
five hundred soldiers of the Foreign Legion, the worst kind of desperate 
characters, and just the sort of human material that this form of the 
plague is most apt to fasten upon as its properest food. 
half the Ju 
the fishes of the Atlantic instead of the vultures and buzzards of Mexico. 
The condition of Mexi 


They may be 
dead before ra shall have reached Vera Cruz, and so feed 
o is such that the coming in of the cholera there 
would ensure its rapid spread over the country; and thence it might 
* progress” into our Southwestern States, where it would find a people 
predisposed to its attacks, the Southrons being in that irritable frame 
of mind which follows from unsuccessful warfare—and their failure is 
of a peculiarly mortifying character. Then there is much physical suf- 
fering in the South, and that is a great ally of cholera. Pestilence 
often follows war; and it is often carried over the world by soldiers, as 
it may be in this instance by Napoleon’s legionaries, whom he employs 
to keep “ the elect of the Mexicans” on his occidental throne against 
the wishes of his subjects. 


>. ———_—_— 


GeRMAN free labor in Texas has again, the South being witness, 
raised a cotton crop superior to any grown by slaves. The farmers who 
have achieved this success were in constant jeopardy under the old 
régime, for the very reason that they furnished an irrefragable argu- 
ment against the system by which they were surrounded, one of whose 
fundamental falsehoods was that the climate was fatal to white labor 
in the fields, The undeniable aversion of the freedmen, now that com- 
pulsion is removed, to the cultivation of cotton, renders it probable 
that we shall eventually see the production of this staple almost ex- 
clusively in the hands of the whites, 


+e 


Mr. Townsend Harnts, of this city, corrects the statement which 
we made in our last issue, that “ while there have been several transla- 
tions of the writings of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius into the English 
language, there has been but one of the writings of Epictetus.” Mr. 
Harris writes: 

* The following is a copy of the title-page of a translation of Epic- 
tetus, now in my possession : 

** Epictetus His Morals with Simplicitus His Comment. Made Eng- 
lish from the Greek, By George Stanhope, D.D. The second edition 
corrected, with the addition of the life of Epictetus from the French of 
Monsieur Boileau. London: Printed for Richard Sare, at Gray’s-Inn- 
Gate, Holborn, Mpce.’” 

pe UCP 

Tite Kentucky muddle will bear more light than is shed upon it by 
the Smith-Palmer correspondence which was submitted to Secretary 
Stanton, and which preceded the termination of martial law in that 





ation. 


most troublesome of States, Gen. Smith charged Gen. Palmer with 
disregarding the slave laws of Kentucky by his system of passes, which 
had filled the towns, cities, and camps with idle and vagrant negroes ; 
and also with indifference to the fate of the Union oflicials whem, in 
co-operation with Gov. Bramlette, he had ordered to observe certain 
precautions against disloyal voters at the last election, and who had 
since been indicted by disloyal judges. Gen. Palmer rests his defence 
upon the first issue rather than upon the second, and his argument is 
powerful and ingenious, The truth is, that the present anarchic condi 
tion of society in Kentucky is due to the fanaticism of the slaveholders 
themselves before the general was called in to shield them from the 
consequences of their own criminal folly. When they had alarmed and 
confused the minds of the slaves by misrepresenting the intentions of 
Government towards them, and had turned away from their employment 
and support the families of colored soldiers, there could be no other 
result than a gencral desertion of the plantations, and a flocking of the 
blacks to the towns and cities, The authorities, justly ay 


ipprehensive of 
the consequences, appealed to Gen, Palmer, who then devised the much- 
assailed pass-system, which, overruling the State laws forbidding the 
carriage of colored persons in public conveyances, permitted the bearer 
to go at pleasure in search of employment. Ten thousand crossed the 
Ohio alone. The general admits that many of these may have been 
slaves by Kentucky law, and many more by the pretensions of thos: 
who denied the validity of the laws of Congress, 


not concerned to separate bond from free: he always presumed that 


For himself, he was 


the applicant for a pass was free. 
Kentucky. 


Moreover, there was no slavery in 
The laws which regulate it there did not create it, nor 
could they maintain it in the absence of that force in which the system 
originated. The mere existence of a slave code does not prove thi 
existence of slavery—unless it also does in Virginia and the other sub- 
jugated States. 


unreserved expression. 


The general’s hatred of slavery finds a hearty and 
“Tt drove me from the State in my boyhood,” 
he exclaims. “It may do it again; but it will receive no protection, 
acknowledgment, support, or countenance from me.” 
> 

Tue North Carolina Convention adjourned on Thursday last, to re- 
assemble on the fourth Monday in May. On the 14th, it unanimously 
resolyed to request of the President the removal of the @&%lored troops 
from the State, as their presence is “very injurious t# the colored 
people, and excessively annoying to the white.” On the t6th, it voted 
to submit to the people the anti-secession and anti-slavery ordinances. 
On the 19th, it passed an ordinance preventing any future legislature 
assuming or paying any debt created directly or indirectly for the 
prosecution of the rebellion. This action was in reluctant complianc 
with a previous telegram from the President, which urged it strongly. 
For a more extended view of the character and proceedings of this con 
vention, we refer to the letter of our correspondent at the South on 
another page. The Mississippi Legislature met on the 15th at Jackson, 
Goy. Humphreys, in his inaugural, avowed his original disbelief in the 
doctrine of secession, pointed to the definitive arbitrament of arms, anc 
augured “reliable fidelity in peace” on the part of the people of thi 
State from their “unflinching fidelity in war’—which many simple 
minds may regard as a non-sequityr. It was due, he continued, to the 
honor of a State which, by her own solemn act, had abolished slavery, 
to show by her future that she has done so in good faith, “and that 
slavery shall never again flourish in her border, in whatsoever name 0! 
guise it is brought forward.” The Hon. Wm. L. Sharkey was chose: 
almost unanimously by the Senate last Thursday to fill the unexpired 
term of Jefferson Davis. The Tennessee Senate on the same day passe«! 
a bill admitting negro testimony to the courts by the very close vot 
of 10 to 9. 


oe 

Gen. Howanrp, on his way to Charleston, passed through Wilming 
ton, N. C., where he addressed the citizens and freed people. From 
Charleston, where he was at last accounts, he will proceed to Columbia. 

Lieut. Eldridge, one of Col. Thomas's officers, informs the Bureau 
that one of the strongest opponents it has in Mississippi is Joe Davis, 
brother of Jeff., who is loud in denouncing it and the Government to 
h 


gether. He boasts that he has not only not taken the amnesty oath, 


but has no intention of doing so; that he will keep his own prop- 

















The N 


in the Government, and will claim also to his 


erty 


pite of lay 
brother's. 

Gen. Swayne writes that he will be obliged to discharge all his 
of 
with the freed people that the lands will be divided amongst them at 


contract surgeons for want funds. The rumor which was current 
Christmas still prevails, and interferes to some extent with their 
The general has sent Maj. Miller to 
Selma and Demopolis for the purpose of extending agencies along the | 
Chaplain Buckley, | 


naking contracts at present. 
line of the railroad on which they are situated. 
assistant superintendent, has been ordered to Montevallo, Talladega, 
and Jacksonville on the same errand. One of the ordinances of the 
late Alabama Convention was to the effect that all marriages heretofore 
solemnized, whether “in slavery or since emancipation, by any ope | 
officiating as a minister, or any one claiming to exercise the right to 
solemnize matrimony, whether bond or free, are hereby ratified and 
made valid, provided the parties are now living together as man and 
that 


wife;” freed people now living together as man and wife “are 


hereby declared to be man and wife ;” that the issues of such marriages 
or cohabitations are hereby legitimatized ; and that hereafter all freed 
people * shall be 

quired to conform to similar ceremonies, with the exception 
shall 1 be 


whites.” But it was also made the duty of the General Assembly to 


bound by the same laws of intermarriage and be re 
hat tl 
ired to give bonds in marrying, as in the case of 


icy 


vot 


lot u 


re qu 
prohibit the 
] lood. be 


Fisk to Gen, 


intermarriage of whites with negroes or persons of mixed 


ie northern part of Alabama has been transferred from Gen, 
Swayne, 

freedinen’s 
to 


if 
transferred 


Gen, Dudley has been appointed superintendent 


affairs for West Tennessee, in place ot Gen. Tillson, 


Georgia. His headquarters are at Memphis. 


Col. Osborne, assistant commissioner for Florida, is engaged in| 
spreading his agencies over the State. The freedmen there are doing 
. ’ . . = 
comparatively well, but few being dependent. 

A. 


Louisiana. 
Gen, Saxton writes to Mr. Francis G, Shaw, president of the 


Gen, Baird will relieve Assistant Commissioner Conway in 


National Freedmen’s Relief Association of this city, that the resources 
of the Bureau are quite inadequate to relieve the destitution which 
exists among the colored people in his department, and which will 
certainly be productive of the greatest suffering this winter unless sup- 
plies are contributed from the North. The unsettling and paralysis of 
industry and the waste of war have brought about this result in large 
“Thirty-five thousand blankets,” says the general, “are 
Woollen shirts, 


pantaloons, women’s and children’s under-clothing and dresses, and 


measure. 
needed in South Carolina and the Sea Islands alone.” 


shoes and stockings, are also particularized, Great care will be observed 
in the distribution, and no article of clothing will be superfluous or 
amiss. Donations may be sent to the rooms of the association, 76 
John Street. 
tors of the lands set apart by Gen. Sherman, on the Sea Islands and on 


Gen, Saxton is constantly applied to by the old proprie- 
the main, for a restoration of their former estates. Each application 
is forwarded to Gen. Howard with this endorsement by Gen. Saxton: 

“The freedmen were promised the protection of the Government in 
their possession. This order was issued under a great military necessi- 
ty with the approval of the War Department. More than forty thou- 
sand destitute freedmen have been provided with homes under its 
promises. Appointed executive officer to carry it out, I should break 
faith with the freedmen now by recommending the restoration of any 
of these lands. In my view, this order of General Sherman is as bind- 
ing as a statute.” 


a> 


THERE can be no doubt that the late war has ensured this country 
hereafter a permanent and a prominent place in European discussions. 
England, especially at this juncture, is watching us intently; France 
scarcely less so, The latter is concerned for Mexico, the former antici- 
pates perhaps from us a new way of paying off old debts. So, while 
arrests are brisk in Ireland—while five of the Fenian prisoners who 
were examined in Dublin have been committed for trial for high trea- 
son, and Mr. O’Brennan, proprietor of the Connaught Patrivt, for trea- 
son and felony combined—the ports and coasts are scrupulously 
guarded against the admission of unlawful freight from America ; not 
unreasonably while the brotherhood on this side of the ocean are mak- 











. fs te 
ation. D115 
ing such numerically imposing demonstrations as, for wat . 

better, our pap rs daily crowd their columns in 1 porting. T lis t 
British holders of the Confederate loan, mack | ic here a few week 
ago, produced a pretty fluttering among the distinguished p es 
plicated. Their denials, however, have been so general and so « xplic 
that the list must be abandoned as authentic, spite of an assertion 
from Washington that the original document is possess f the 
Government. What is the character of that document? will still \ 
question, until it shall have been « xactly reproduced with all the ev 
dence in its favor. Meanwhile, it will be safest to doubt the n t\ 
politicians, and editors who were mixed u the cha f spec 

ing in our national misfortune, being so little shrewd as not to « 
their tracks if they invested at all, or so ny time t 
success of the cause which they unblush ‘ : sk eve 
as many farthings as there were pounds written : es 
Lord Brougham opened the Social Science Congress S] t] 
4th, to quote the language of the \ . \ 
addresses which travel far and say nothing.” C t Bismark visited 
the Emperor Napoleon at Biarritz during the first w e month 
French papers attempt to disparage th iti view, 
but Bismark’s own organ at home insists upon its iny mai 
taining the friendly relations between France and Pruss It « 

follows hard upon the unexceptional denunciati 

try by the Paris press. The accounts of the cholera in F 

to be less threatening than hitherto, Yet it is said that the pestilence 
has struck inward, as in Spain, and that cases have occurred even in 
England. The Balearic Isles are still scourged. An It American 
Steam Navigation Company has just been formed, with a capital of 
about $4,000,000, to establish lines betwe Italy and North and South 
America, <At the start, a fortnightly trip \ be made between Genoa 


] Ital- 
ian ports and Rio Janeiro, Montevideo, and Buenos Ayres, with author 
ity to extend these lines to Naples, Messina, and Palermo. The 
will carry the Italian flag, and an annual subsidy of $150,000 is asked of 


or Leghorn and New York, and a monthly trip between the 


sunt 


} 


vessels 
the Government. The official recommendation to the Austrian censor 


of the press to be moderate in discovering hing offences, 
seems to have been heeded in the case of the editor of 


The New Free’ Press, 


stances, to a week's confinement in his own apartment ! 





who was sentenced, un circum 


territorial 
that city, 
which is remarkable as the first meeting on equal terms of the late serfs, 


assembly of St. Petersburg held recently a brief session in 
proprietors, and peasants, who deliberated together as delegates, not 
Withput official 


1244) } } . ys . 
itt F ly "mm ive t 
iilie el than formullz Lilt 


without constraint, but with encouraging harmony. 


statistics, the assembly could do subjects 


of reform, These were, among others, a more equitable distribution of 


the land-tax, and of the obligations resting upon the peasantry, such as 
the quartering of troops and furnishing horses to military trains; an 


enquiry into the means of diminishing drunkenness, which has assumed 


alarming proportions in consequence of the reduced price of brandy: 
best mode of estructive 


and a similar enquiry as to the preventing d 


conflagrations in the country, for which there are no uate safi 


~~ 
aaegd 
} 
} 


guards. The assembly eagerly availed itself of the privilege of publish 


ing its debates, and a reporter from the deading city paper was present 


at all the sessions, 


>s —-- 

THERE was an eclipse of the sun on Thursday last, which was visi- 
ble in its various aspects over nearly the whole of North America and 
the northern half of South America, as well as in parts of the eastern 
hemisphere. It was annular to the dwellers on a narrow belt, of which 
the central line, beginning at the mouth of the Columbia River, passed 
h, Ky., Nashvi 
Charleston, 8. C. Various scientific bodies improved so favorable an 


In tl of the sun at 


nearly through St. Joseph, Mo., Paduca lle, Tenn., and 


opportunity for observation. lis city the appearance 


the height of its obscuration was that of an inverted crescent, whos 
greatest thickness was about equal to a semi-diameter. Spite of tran 
sient clouds the phenomenon was easily witnessed, though in other 
cities the rain prevented. A fortnight previous there was a lunar eclipse 
in the clearest of nights, which was visible in England and on the Con- 
tinent. It lasted two hours and two minutes. The duration of the 
solar eclipse on Thursday was three hours and s« 1 minutes. 











The Nation. 


Articles on any Of the subjects usually discussed in this journal will be received from | form on the terrible Tennesseean Democrat. They sit on him, turn him 
tny quarter. If used, they will be liberally paid for; if rejected, they will be returned to | OVE, tie up his hands, put their heads in his mouth, make him shed as 
ee } many tears and make as many “conciliatory speeches” as they please. 

the writers on the receipt of the requisite amount of postage stamps. > - - ‘< 


And they took all the sting out of the “$20,000 clause” by getting 
All Communications which verlain (0 the literary management of Tue Nation shold | him, to establish a pardoning machine, which works day and night, and 

be addressed to the Editor. into which the vilest traitor may step at any moment in the full assur- 
|ance that, after a little formal tossing about inside, he will be turned 

without a speck or 


out in a week or two a clean, white-robed “ citizen,” 


SOUTHERN POLICY. 


7 Ps . stain of guilt upon him. 
We publish in another column some very striking and suggestive | 


: : ‘ The effect on the country has been not less remarkable. The wrath 
letters from the commercial correspondent sent down to the South by) . i ; t a 

of the North appears to have almost entirely evaporated. There seems 
little doubt that by New Year's Day even Jefferson Davis himself might 
| be dismissed to his home, with the acquiescence or approval of the great 


some Massachusetts manufacturers. His opinions,as we have remarked | 
hefore, are entitled to all the greater weight from the fact that he is 
looking at things from a purely business point of view, and his conclu- Ae : : eae ‘ 3 of 
é vaea . : .., | majority of the community. The indignation excited by the horrors o! 
sions, we may add, are those which any intelligent person might fairly . ? ’ : i Ais 
, LP ; ' ‘ ‘ the rebel prison-pens has apparently concentrated itself upon one wretch 
draw from the interesting mass of observations forwarded to us every i ; . : ; 
: “ : ed underling, whose brutality, be it ever so great, is after all a more 
week by our special correspondent. They are, moreover, conclusions : , 
at which any intelligent reader of the history of the last twenty years 
might have arrived @ privri, without ever seeing a Southern newspaper 
or hearing a word of news from the rebellious States. The stories 
which the “* Conservative” press tell us of the hearty acquiescence of 
the Southern people in the new order of things, and of their sudden 
determination to forget the past and become in feeling as in fact citi- 
zens of the United States, would, if true, contradict all the teachings of 
history and all our experience of human nature. So many wonderful 


“damned spot” on the hands of those who appointed and kept him in 
oftice than on his. The real chiefs of the rebellion, the real authors of 
| all its wees and horrors, are one by one dropping off to their homes, 
amidst much hand-shaking, dining, and “ paying of respects.” The 
newspapers are filled with eulogies on the Southern temper, and glow- 


ing pictures of the peace, prosperity, and, above all, of the harmony in 
store for us in the future. The country is tired of agitation and of strife, 
and is not disposed to look too narrowly into the proofs the South of- 


fers of its sincerity. Trade, too, is reviving, and Southern trade, as we 
all know, has always been the great anodyne of Northern politicians. 
In neither the Republican nor Democratic platform is there a single 
| proposition or proviso to which the assent of the South is not 
|already secured; so that we do not, for our parts, anticipate the 
exaction, next December, from the States lately in revolt of a single 
condition of their formal reinstalment in the Union to which they 
are not already fully reconciled. Their concessions to what they 
consider the negro-mania of the North are great. It is sheer alsur- 
dity to tell us that the abolition of slavery is nothing, the legaliz- 
ation of marriage, and of education is nothing. They are the very foun- 
dations of civil society ; but though much, they are still little. As long 
as the whites retain the exclusive power of legislation, the spirit of caste 
and the political power of the South remain unbroken, and “ that uncon- 
querable hate and study of revenge” which the correspondent whose 
letters we quote describes as still existing, will find a thousand means 
of display and gratification. 


things have lately happened, however, that many people doubtless con- 
sider knowledge of history and of human nature of very little value; 
we are, therefore, glad to have these reasons confirmed by deductions 


from actual observations of the facts. 

In commenting a few weeks ago upon the course which the South 
is pursuing, we spoke of it as ‘a display of consummate political | 
ability,” and so we still consider it. At no time in its history have its 
leading men given stronger proofs of proficiency in the political art 
than during the last six months. <A stupid, inexperienced, or clumsy- 
minded people would, after such a conflict as they have just gone 
through, have done what their admirers in England expected them to 
do—kept up an irregular warfare, or displayed their passion and morti- 
fication in sullen, passive resistance to Federal authority. But Lee had | 
hardly laid down his arms when their leaders seemed to take the whole 
situation in at a glance, and decide upon their course with that swift- | 


ness, precision, and unanimity which won them so many Congressional | 
victories in by-gone days, and are, in our opinion, destined to win them 


many more. Northern fury was at once disarmed by loud protesta- | What, then, are we to look for as the result of the hasty and prema- 


ture settlement which we now fear? Not, certainly, the triumph of 
Southern ideas, or the utter and final defeat of Northern policy; but, 
as we believe, a prolongation of the agitation which has torn the 
country for the last forty years; a renewal in the press and in Congress 
of the old conflict, in which the North, rich, prosperous, unwieldy, and 
divided, will labor under the old disadvantages in watching and foiling 
its adroit, astute, and compact adversary. That the South will ever be 
allowed to retain the negroes in its hands as political outcasts, and em- 
body its prejudices about them in legislation, without vigorous resist- 
;ance and final defeat, scarcely anybody can believe. The North is 
facilitate reconstruction, has heen made with a cheerfulness which took | burdened with a conscience of which Southern dexterity has never 
from it all appearance of sacrifice, and has actually cheated half the | Pee able to rob it, and the existence of a body of freemen deprived of 
North into the belief that it was no sacrifice at all, but a free-will offer- civil rights in the midst of a democratic republic, is so great a scandal, 
ing. We venture to say that there is not in history a more brilliant and so revolting to the democratic feeling, that there is no chance of the 
example of power of adaptation to circumstances. | country ever finally submitting to it or forgetting it. Negro disabilities 

And no piece of policy, hopeless as it must have seemed at the out- | will have eventually to disappear; though at what cost, or by what 
set to many of the Southerners themselves, hopeless as it did seem last | PTOCESS; the political emancipation of the race will have to be secured, 
'if it be not secured or provided for now, he would be a shrewd man 


| . 
| who could conjecture. 


tions of submission and resignation. No pride, or sentiment, was 
allowed for one moment to stand in the way of any declarations which | 
appeared to be necessary to appease the conqueror. And what has 
heen more remarkable—and it furnishes a striking illustration of the 


extraordinary political discipline which is still maintained amongst the 


Southern population—whatever the leading men of each State decided 
upon was unhesitatingly supported by the whole people, without any pre- 
liminary agitation or discussion, without even meetings or newspapers. 
Every sacrifice which the fortune of war made necessary—such as the 


abolition of slavery, the repudiation of the rebel debt—or which would 


June to all the world beside, was ever more successful. It completely 
disarmed Mr. Johnson in a few weeks. When he took office he was 
breathing nothing but threatening and slaughter against traitors—and If our fears should be realized, of course a greater portion than 
the whole South was traitorous. He incorporated, while in his first | ever of the burden of their own deliverance will fall upon the blacks. 
state of mind, # clause in his amnesty proclamation intended to strike | They will have to support the exertions of their allies at the North by 
down what was left of the aristocracy at a blow, a regular declaration | @ constantly increasing display of energy, industry, and moral worth, 
of * war to the chiteaux.” But he had hardly been two months in for the great argument for their confirmed degradation will, unques- 
power, and had had a few interviews with prominent “ pardon-seekers,” tionably be always drawn, as it is now drawn, from their ignorance or 
when he roared as gently as any sucking dove. Rarey never performed idleness, And if this view of the case be correct, the responsibility 
more tricks with “Cruiser” than the Southern president-tamers now per- | resting on all charitable persons at the North becomes greatly increased. 
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The political importance of the work of negro education, during the 


next few years, becomes immense, greater far than could be ever 


claimed before for any similar undertaking. 


*>-e 


THE EIGHT-HOUR MOVEMENT. 
Wari is the result of the combined operation of labor and capital. 
One is, that 
their combined action, to produce the best effects, must be harmonious; 
and the other is, that the product of their joint action must be divided 


Two consequences would seem to follow from this truth. 


hetween them according to the natural laws by which each is respect- 
ively governed, These laws cannot be resisted without punishment. 
Only by obeying them is success possible. Success means the largest 
attainable production of wealth and its just distribution between capi- 
tal and labor. If this be so, then “the eight-hour labor movement,” as 
it is called, which is now causing some excitement and alarm in the 
public mind, is unwise and injurious; for its effect, if successful, would 
be to diminish production and give to labor a part or the whole of the 
profits which, by natural law, would belong to capital, which, therefore, 
ought to belong to it, and cannot be refused without ill consequences 
to both labor and capital. 

To prove this, it is only necessary to state one or two plain and sim- 
ple principles that relate to wages and profits and their relations to each 
other. These principles show that the interests of labor and capital are 
not opposed but identical, that they are promoted by harmonious action 
and injured by discord, and that the share of each in the gains of both 
is allotted by natural and necessary laws which cannot be resisted by 
any human contrivance. 

The rate of wages is determined by competition among capitalists 
to obtain labor, and among laborers to obtain employment. Labor may 
be regarded as a commodity which one class has to sell and the other 
wishes to buy. Like all other commodities, it is governed by the nat- 
ural law of supply and demand. When laborers are numerous in pro- 
portion to the demand for them, wages are low; that is to say, when 
labor is plenty it is cheap, just as wheat is cheap when it is plenty. 
When laborers are few and the demand great, wages are high, just as a 
failure of the wheat crop increases its price. The capitalist who buys 
labor tries, like all buyers, to get it as cheap as he can. The working- 
man who sells labor tries, like all sellers, to get as much for it as he can. 
The bargaining between the two is the process by which the rate of 
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ble to reduce 


laborer are alike benefited. 


Should the « ipitalist be a 
wages below the natural standard, a portion of his capital would remain 
unemployed to his loss. Should the lab succeed in raising wages 


lemand would fix them, he 


above the rate at which the law of supply and: 
would encroach upon funds appropriated to means of production other 
than labor, to the loss of the capitalist, indeed, but to his own ultimate 
le in one branch of busi 


at 


injury also. When capital ceases to be proftitab! 


home, it Ise 


popt 


it-hour 


ness it seeks another, and, if there We no other 


oes ¢ 


where. If threatened with unjust legal coercion or ular violence, 


and both these are implied or expressed in this eigl labor move 
ment, it disappears. It is very timid and far-sighted, and runs away or 


the 


hides itself at the approach of danger. Its withdrawal is proof that 


body politic is sick, for it is the life-blood of business, and when it goes, 
enterprise languishes, trade becomes inactive, production is diminished, 
wealth ceases to accumulate, poverty overtakes all classes, wages fall, 
These, 


In Wist 


labor becomes degraded and slavish, and civilization decays. 


as many examples in history prove, are the fatal effeets of 1 and 


oppressive laws on the part of government, or of unjust attempts on the 
] freedom 


part of individuals to violate the security of property and the 


of industry. 


Such is the character of the eight-hour labor 


movement It is a 
gigantic strike, the object of which is to force capitalists to pay a rate 
of wages to be fixed, not by contract between the parties, but by tht 
laborers only. Eight hours is to be henceforth a legal day's work, 
instead of ten hours, as at present, and the capitalist is to pay for eight 


hours as much as he does now for ten. He is to be compelled to do so 
by law, such a law as cannot * be evaded by any artitice its opponents 
may invent,” and the members of the league pledge themselves to 


“visit with just and exemplary action every man and every combination 


that, by opposing us, shows unmistakable hostility not only to the 


movement we are engaged in, but to the very spirit of 
tutions.” 


republican insti 
Such opponents are also stigmatized as “ monarchists "—* un- 
worthy the confidence of the people.” The meaning of all this is plain 
By political agitation, and the offer of th 


he working-men’s 
vote (it has been accepted by the Democratic party), legislation is to he 


enough. 
obtained to regulate the rate of wages according to the pleasure of the 
laborer, which happens now to be that eight hours of work per day 
shall sell for as much as ten hours, and all who oppose the plan are 
Jack Cade 
There shall be in Eng- 


indignation, 
went no further than this when he declared, * 


pointed out as objects and victims of popular 
I , po} 


land seven half-penny loaves sold for a penny, and the three-hooped pot 





wages is ascertained, just as the market price of everything else is ascer- 
tained. It can be fixed by no other means, for there is no tribunal pos- 
sible with power to determine it from day to day, or with knowledge 
equal to that of the parties. Evidently one of the parties is not such 
a tribunal. The market price, then, thus established by free bargain- 
ing, is the necessary price. That it is the just one, also, is to be inferred 
from another principle. 

The market price, which is finally settled by competition or by the 
natural operation of the law of supply and demand, is that at which 
the whole of the commodity offered for sale will absorb the whole ot 
the fund applicable to its purchase, Increase the commodity, the fund 
remaining the same, the price will fall. Increase the fund, the com- 
modity remaining the same, the price will rise. This is a universal 
law, and rules alike the market for labor and for coal, or corn, or gold. 
The rate of wages will be that at which the whole of the funds appli- 
cuble to the purpose will be absorbed in paying for the whole of the 
labor. If by low wages a part only of this fund be used, the remainder 
secking similar employment will cause competition among capitalists 
and raise the rate. If wages are too high, the fund would be exhausted 
before the amount of labor is, and some of the laborers would either 
remain unemployed or soon reduce the rate by competition among 
themselves. 

The proportion, therefore, between the number of laborers and the 
This fund 


is the active capita! of the country not required for other means of pro- 


fund for their employment determines the rate of wages. 
duction, as, for example, machinery, Therefore the rate of wages can 
be raised in two ways only: by the increase of this fund or by the de- 
crease of the number of laborers. 
unfettered action of the natural laws of industry, the capitalist and the 


It thus appears that by the normal, | 


shall have ten hoops.” He added, also, what was a very natural conse- 
| quence of the execution of such a promise: * All the realm shall be in 
common, and in Cheapside shall my palfry go to grass.” Legislatures 
can and often have played the part of Jack Cade, and when either they 
or mobs shall, in this country, dictate the price at which commodities 


shall be sold, the time is not far distant when all things will be in com- 
mon and grass grow in Broadway. 

If the principles above stated be correct, it is enough to condemn 
the scheme of this eight-hour labor league to say that, if executed, it 
would diminish production, for eight hours of work cannot produce as 
much as ten hours, which is now called a day’s work. To diminish 
production would be to diminish capital, the fund out of which labor 
is paid. It would diminish capital, also, by taking, for the laborer, a 


| portion of it that belongs by natural law, and therefore justly, to the 


capitalist; and still more by the loss of confidence in the security of 


property and the stability of business that would b 





e caused by the 
tyrannical interference of the Government with the freedom of industry 
| and the sanctity of contracts, and by threats of popular violence. 

There never was a time when the plans of this labor league could 
We 


increased only by increas 


have been more.injurious to the working-men than at present. 


have shown that the rate of wages could be 


ing capital or by diminishing the number of laborers, The plan in 


question proposes to prevent the growth of capital at the very moment 
when emigration is adding more rapidly than ever before to the work- 
rv such 


ing classes. Moreover, there never was so little excuse {i it 


Mmborinyg 


the 


perous. The destruction of war has caused an enormous demand for 


movement as now, for never before were classes sO pros- 


|every commodity produced by skill and toil, vast fields of enterprise 
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atid boundless sourees of wealth stimulate adventure to unwonted bold 
ness, busi thrives, prices are high, wages are high, all pursuits are 
calling more loudly than ever for work—free work, energetic work, well 
rewarded work The nation ealls for it, too, in order that she may 
hear the heavy load of debt and taxation imposed by the war. More 
than ever before is work needed and demanded, better than ever be- 
fore is it paid. What is the answer of the working-men if they are 


represented by this labor leagur “ We will work less than ever, and 
must be paid as much for the small as for the large quantity. We 
control political power, and by its hand will add to our wages the pro- 


tits of the capitalist. All who oppose us are monarchists, aristocrats, 
enemies to free institutions, and shall feel our vengeance.” 

This movement comes certainly at a most unpropitious moment for 
us all. The labor of two hours a day for the whole country would pay 
the interest of the national debt twice over. The loss of capital which 


the violent measures of the labor league, if carried out, would cause, 


would amount to a much larger sum. Only by the united efforts of | 


labor and capital can we pect to pay the debt. Can we do it with 

diminished resources ? 

rep iliate the debt. 
>. 


THE CRISIS IN PRUSSIA. 
Prion to the outbreak of 1848, William, Prince of Prussia, the 
childless King’s oldest brother, was the most unpopular man in the 


country, being regarded as the representative man of the feudal and 


military reaction. During the Berlin street-fights he absconded to | 


England, for the purpose, as his friends asserted, of studying democracy 
and constitutional liberty. On the credit of these researches he was 
elected to the Assembly after his return, occupied a seat there for one 
day, and then turned his enquiring mind exclusively to the art of war. 
In 1849 he was at the head of the troops sent into Baden and the Palat- 
inate to subdue the republicans. Outnumbering their opponents ten 
to one, his soldiers won easy victories, which he has since vaunted as 
the most heroie exploits of the age. 
republicans to | 
by other useless cruelties. During the reactionary period of 1850 to 
1857, excluded even from the confidence of the camarilla, he lived in a 
sort of exile at Coblenz, on the Rhine. It is inherent in the system 
~ that the reigning monarch should suspect the heir presumptive, and the 
heir apparent grumble at the living ruler. 

William I., who has worn the crown since 1860, now sixty-eight 
years of age, is of an order of talent decidedly inferior to the ordinary 
standard of medio rity. Narrow-minded and stubborn, his education 
was more than defective, his tastes are the reverse of intellectual, 
and his passion is the army. For the soldiers he provides with 
paternal care, und rstanding the minutest details of the service, and 
scrupulously attending to them. The very ideal of a drill-sergeant, he 
is more interested in the number of buttons on a coat than in the 
gravest question of public law. The highest reach of his intellect 
travels over the same range of subjects as did his brother's disordered 
fancy ; an observation to which the populace of Berlin haye given 
expression by dubbing him “ Lehman IL.” At a grand review of the 
victorious Schleswig-Holstein army, in 1864, the King, observing a 
stalwart sergeant decorated with more than one badge of extraordinary 
merit, called him out of the ranks and enquired his name. The favored 


one turned yery red, and answered, “John.” “John what?” asked | 


his majesty. ‘It is n’t my fault, sire,” the hero blurted out, “ but my 
name is Lehman too, and it is the only surname I have got.” 

Nothing could indicate more unmistakably the unpopularity of the 
lust vears of Frederie William TV. than the fact that, on assuming the 
duties of the regency, his brother was for a time the most popular man 
in Prussia. These two years were the honeymoon of his reign, The 
abolition of some of the most obnoxious abuses, such as the Manteuffel 
ministry, and the suspension of the chicanery of gens-d’armes and 
police commissioners, so perfectly sated the moderate political cravings 
of the people that they talked of nothing but the “ new era,” and 
acted as though they had reached the political millennium, They were 
soon to learn that liberties are not the gifts of princes, but the laborious 


chievements of the people. 


. . . . | 
To stop work is to impoverish the country and 


He caused about forty captured | 
e shot down in cold blood, and distinguished ‘himself 
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The first apple of discord sprang out of the Italian war of 1859. In 
placing his army on a war footing—for what ally or against what 
enemy no one could tell—he discovered that the “ Landwehr,” his main 
| reliance, was ill-prepared for offensive operations, and still less for mere 
demonstrations, The standing army, in which every man of the proper 
age was required to serve for two years, between the ages of seventeen 
and twenty-three years, numbered, in times of peace, no more than 
120,000 men. The soldiers discharged from serving with the flag were 


| attached for three years to the reserve. To increase the defensive power 
of the country a further body, consisting of those discharged from the 
| reserve, constituted the “ Landwehr,” who were regimented and officered, 
but called to arms for about a month in the year, or every two years, 
only. There was a “ Landwehr” of the first ban and a “ Landwehr” 
| of the second ban, the latter comprising men between the ages of thirty. 
one and forty years, to be summoned to the field on great emergencies 
|only. The standing army and the Landwehr of the first call together 
constituted a body of 600,000, while the addition of the Landwehr of 
| the second call would swell the grand total to about 800,000 men, equal 
to about four per cent. of the whole population. Of course the “ mobil- 
ization” of such a force involved the derangement of the entire busi- 
ness and industry of the country, an inconvenience which would have 


been little regarded in times of foreign invasion or great public danger, 
| but which, when the necessity of the step was by no means apparent to 
| the common understanding, became exceedingly irksome to the people, 
| and operated as a hindrance to the Government. Besides, the institu- 
‘tion had been suffered to fall into neglect; the officers were inexperi- 
enced, unfit for the field, and strangers to their men. The whole was 
too much like a militia to be pitted against well-drilled troops, 

To remedy these defects, the thirty-six infantry regiments of the 
Landwehr, instead of being drilled for only a month in the year, were 
kept permanently under arms, and practically converted into regiments 


of the line, and the number of the cavalry and artillery of the standing 
army were gradually enhanced to correspond with the increased force 
of infantry. The requisite number of recruits was to be obtained by 


increasing the number of years’ service required in the standing army 
from five to seven years, three of which were to be passed (by the 
infantry) under the flag, and four with the reserve, while the years 
of service in the second ban of the Landwehr were to be reduced four 
years, The number of recruits annually raised for the army, hitherto 
amounting to 40,000, was to be enhanced to 63,000, and the first ban 
of the Landwehr, or Landwehr Proper, was to go out of existence. 


3ut the Landwehr, in the eyes of every Prussian, was the most hal- 


lowed of institutions, the last relic of the democratic enactments of the 
Stein and Hardenberg period. It realized the cherished idea, embod- 
ied in a law of 1814, that every able-bodied Prussian, without distine- 
| tion of wealth or rank, is bound to defend his country so long as his 
years permit. It was the exponent of the equality of the citizens before 
| the law, and the bulwark of the nation’s liberties against foreign and 
| domestic foes, which had compassed the downfall of Napoleon in 1813 
and had stood silently but powerfully between the Government and the 
subject in 1848. Moreover, the alteration was unnecessary. Its utmost 
effect was to raise the standing force to about 210,000 men. But the 
same result would be produced by recruiting the army annually with 
86,000, instead of 63,000 men, for which statisticians showed the popu- 
lation furnished abundant materials. In that case, and if the time of 
service in the Landwehr had been set down as extending to the thirty- 
sixth year of the age of every Prussian, the latter body might have been 
preserved, the time of service in the army under the flag retained at two 
years, and that in the reserve limited to three years. It involved an in- 
poe of the funded debt of nearly ten millions of thalers, and of the 








annual budget of three millions, It would strengthen all the absolutis- 
| tic elements of the body politic, especially the landed gentry, who were 
its most ardent supporters, because they wanted lieutenancies for their 
| younger sons. It would tempt the crown to a coup Tétat, by employ- 
|ing the very instrument with which such deeds are consummated, the 
| standing army. 

These were weighty objections, yet not absolutely unanswerable. If 
the Landwehr could only be preserved at the expense of the national 
greatness, it had ceased to be a sacred institution. The proposed in- 
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crease was not larger in proportion than that of the population since 
1813. the date of its establishment. The wealth of the country had in- 
creased still more rapidly. The sprigs of the nobility were hardly suf- 
ficient in number to hold all the commissions, It would have been easy 
to stipulate for the infusion of an increased element of commoners into 
the body, and to abolish such little abuses as might have given the of- 
ficers of noble birth some slight advantages. The fear of a coup d'état 
was hardly warranted in view of the fact that these soldiers were in 
uniform for three years only, and returned to the body of the citizens 
from which they came; that the persons to be introduced into the 
army were the same who would otherwise form the very Landwehr on 
whom the Liberals placed so much reliance; the proposed army would 
have been practically the people in arms, and a very bad utensil for an 
assault upon its own liberties; and the very increase demanded by the 
Government would necessitate further revenues, and thereby make the 
Government more dependent on the Assembly. 


There could not have been a fairer subject for discussion, and for 





one of those adjustments between the Crown and the legislature con 


templated by the theory of constitutional governments. To obtain the 
desired appropriations, the Government should have cheerfully made 
concessions in regard to the organization of the army itself, and on col- 
lateral subjects, such as the liberty of the press, of public meetings, of 
trade, or of migration, then before the public. In return for such a con- 
cession, the Assembly should have been liberal, for their liberality would 
have redounded to their own advantage. But the Frussian mind ap- 
pears to be disqualified for such a transaction. In this instance the 
King began by introducing his reform without consulting the Chambers. 
This might have been adroit had it been followed up by a civil ex- 
planation, an exposition of the greatness of the emergency and a re 
quest for indemnity. But, instead of this, the Crown announced the 


measure as an act of superior wisdom, in which the people were bound | 
} hands of such aman. Nevertheless, Germany will never be united ex- 


to acquiesce without a murmur. The lower house, refusing to sanction 
the change as a permanent one, endeavored to compromise the matter 
by authorizing a loan for extraordinary expenses for the war establish- 
ment, without specifying them. 


The ministers took the money, and 
invested it in a reorganization of the army, which, in some subordinate 
respects, was even less congenial to the wishes of the people than the 
scheme originally proposed by the ministers, but rejected. Notwith- 
standing this insolent breach of faith, the Chamber made another effort 
at compromise in the shape of an amendment substituting a term of two 
years for that of three years, for which the Government scheme required 
every man to serve in the regular army. The proposal was rejected on 
the ground that, although two years are sufficient to impart the mer 
military instruction which is needed, they are not sufficient to imbue 
the recruit with that proper sense of his “ profession” which the Goy 
ernment think it necessary to instil, or, in other words, that an army of 
soldiers who had not ceased to be citizens for over two years was not 
sufficiently dangerous to the liberties of the people. Such an avowal 
removed the last remnant of solicitude for a compromise, and the depu- 
ties flatly refused to pass the appropriation bill. The Assembly was 
dissolved and a new one elected, in which, however, the Government 
found itself with only xine supporters out of three hundred and fifty, 
and which, of course, was even less tractable than its predecessor. The 
ministry, now headed by Count Bismark Schoenhausen, met their re- 
fusal to yote moneys with an unqualified declaration that they would 
thereafter dispense with the advice or assistance of the Chamber on 
any and every subject. The upper house sustained the Government's 
appropriation bill, but that vote is admitted on all hands to be of no 
more avail than would be a similar proceeding on the part of one of 
our State senates. : 

Such is the present condition of Prussia: a cabinet practically ex- 
ercising irresponsible power, but unable to levy a new tax or to borrow 
a dollar; a representative assembly unanimous against the ministry, 
but at present unable to displace them or to control their policy. The 
turn of affairs will arrive when the financial necessities of the Govern- 
ment will admit of no further delay. Then they must either advertise 
for a loan on their own responsibility, or make terms w ith the Assembly 
to obtain their sanction. If they do the former, will the capitalists of 
Europe heed them? Refusals have alr -ady come in, not from the 


‘been converted into a great political question. 
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Rothschilds only, but from Erlanger, the noted Jew who brought the 
rebel cotton loan into cire One of their latest operations was 





to raise thirty-two millions of thalers from thie ¢ indi Minden Rail 


road Company by releasing to them the right of the Government to 


buy out their stock—an instance at once of the great prosperity of the 
corporation and of the difference in the views of public law prevailing 
in that country and in our own, where such a step could not possibly be 
taken without legislative interposition. The amount of money in ques 


tion is sufficient to defray the extraordinary expenses of the Govern 
ment for several years, Thus a matter of military administration has 
The conflict has in 
creased in bitterness and animosity since the fall of 1862, when the 


helm of state passed into the hands of Bismark, the most reckless 


political gambler ever at the head of the foreign atfnirs of a great state. 
He is not without some of the qualities which go to make a statesman, 
such as tenacity in adhering to a line of policy once adopted, * masterly 
inactivity ” where positive action is not available, and, above all, a de 

gree of pluck unheard of in a Prussian minister, and in singular contrast 


to the Austro-Russian subserviency invariably observed tor more than 
half a century. So little were the diplomatists prepared for this new 


tT 
development that great successes have been achieved in the Schleswig 


Holstein question, Had this man appeared in the days of the Abbé 





; 
hill 





Bernis, of Robert Walpole, or Kaunitz, he would have made a permanent 
mark on the history of his times; but he is destined to signal fi 





attempting to brave the public opinion Of the nineteenth century. Thi 
latest arrivals report an interview between him and Louis N ipoleon, of 
whom he claims to be the pupil, but who will make a victim of him 
if he can. 

He has done great harm to the position of Prussia in the politics of 
Germany. All the prejudices of the Southern Germans against this 


power are aggravated to their highest pitch when they see it in the 


cept under Prussian leadership. So much the more important is it for 
the Liberals of Prussia to cast off this incubus, and restore their country 
les, They 


can do so with a tithe of the audacity evinced by their opponents 





to its legitimate position as the champion of 





Perhaps the real mission of thi present régime has been to educate the 
Liberals, by the force of example, out of the timidity which has hereto 
fore frustrated all their efforts. 





NATIONAL CHARITIES. 
Ir it has not charity, a nation, like a man, is nothing. If it does 


not provide, through its government or its people, for such of its mem- 
bers as:are unable to provide for themselves, it may be great in all 
other things, great in winning victories, great in extending its bounda- 
ries or its resources, great in enlarging its institutions and equalizing 


its classes, but because it does not do this one thing, and relieve those 


who have a claim to its relief, it is a small nation—small in the worst 
sense, and its shame exceeds its glory. 


Lament as we will, for the sake of the suffering classes themselves, 


their number increases 


that there are so many of them to suffer, and tha 


Es 





rather than diminishes, at least to the si it in reality, there need 
be no lamentation for the nation that is bound to relieve them. It 
can have no debt so heavy, no expenditure so severe, that the addition 


of the few millions to its annual outlay can be a pecuni 


iry burden of 
any magnitude, It can have no such strain upon its time or its energy 
that the labor of ministering ‘to the necessities of the needy can be a 
cause of exhaustion. What it gives in money or care is no more than 
it can easily spare, and no one thinks of condoling with a people 
because of these demands upon them. The demands to be lamented 


are of quite another description. Nor is the national life complete 


without this element of suffering on the one hand and of ministering 
on the other. A nation ablaze with prosp rity is a we ry ing spec tacle 
to itself as to all around it: 

‘Shining on, shining on, by no low! 


it needs softening; it needs that sense which the Italians call simpatiro 


ividual character. 


as much an essential to national as to in 
Enough, and perhaps too much, of this on a subject which has been 





. 
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handled until it is pretty well worn. The only excuse for saying as 
much is that we may not be misunderstood when we urge the danger 
of overdoing our charities, or of so administering them as to make it 
doubtful whether they are really charities. 

Among the mistakes into which we have fallen, is that of organizing 
We build 
another, and fill it with criminals. 


our charitable institutions upon a basis of gregariousness. 
one house, and fill it with orphans ; 
We scour the state for inebriates or lunatics, offenders or vagrants, and 
crowd them, according to their classes, into huge establishments, where 
the indiviclual is lost in the mass, and the influence upon the whole is 
the only influence to bear upon its parts. A system of this kind may 
he necessary in particular cases, especially in certain sorts of hospitals, 
where the sufferers must be collected in order to receive the succor of 
which they are in daily need from the skilful hands of the physician or 
the nurse. But there are, or ought to be, exceptions ; and admitting 
them, the rule should be all the stronger that the members of a com- 
*munity in an abnormal state should be treated separately rather than 
collectively, with reference to that which makes each instance abnormal, 
and with the purpose of toning it down, and allowing it to subside as 
much as possible into the general condition of the community at large. 
To effect this, the sufferers, instead of being herded together, should be, 
in the majority of cases, kept apart, detained at their natural homes, if 
they have any, or placed in adopted homes, if these are required, where 
they can live like their fellow-beings, and share the associations and 
impressions which do more than anything human to relieve the trials 
of this life, alike for the fortunate and the unfortunate. 

This is far too large a topic to enter upon here in any detail. But 
there is one illustration of these general principles, one that has 
prompted the writing of this article, upon which we beg leave to be 
heard a little longer, 

At the close of a war so severe to those engaged in it as that through 
which we have passed, a large number of men, once able-bodied, have 
become disabled, and some of them so entirely disabled as to depend 
Many of them, by far 
the larger number, will find the succor they need amony their kindred, 


upon others for support or pecuniary assistance. 


the pension received from the Government supplying them with pecuni- 
ary means, and the gracious ministrations of home supplying all else 
that is required in their behalf. But there are others whose homes are 
broken up, perhaps in consequence of the war, perhaps for other and 
sadder reasons ; and these men, however pensioned, are not cared for 
as they should be until something more than a pension is provided for 
them, something that may take the place of a home and soothe the 
weary frame and the shattered life with watchful attention and sym- 
pathy. For such as these, the martyrs above all other martyrs to our 
cause, the nation stands ready at this moment to do what justice as 
well as charity demands. What shall be done? Shall a so-called 
Home, a vast establishment in the form if not the name of a Chelsea or 
a Greenwich Hospital, be built, furnished, and officered, where our 
wouncled, maimed, and dying heroes shall spend the remnant of their 
days? Shall they be kept by themselves without other companionship 
than that which they can give one another, without other sympathies 
than those which spring from the well-fought field or the suffering 
which set in for them when the sun went down upon their victory? Or 
shall they be placed, each in his own neighborhood, if not his own 
home, among those who, living like the rest of us, will help these suf- 


ferers to live like the rest of us, and to be distingushed from those | 


around them, not by being enclosed within the walls of an asylum, but 
only by the marks they bear of having suffered what others did not, 
perhaps would not, suffer for their country ? 

The recent experience of Greenwich Hospital may help us to decide 
The pen- 
sioners of this great naval asylum, hitherto supposed to be the most 


these questions upon practical as well as general grounds. 


contented if not the most active of their class, on being offered the 
privilege of leaving the hospital and returning to their families or to 
quarters of their own choosing, with the out-pension which they had 
relinquished on entering the hospital and an additional allowance of 
two shillings a day, so generally availed themselves of the offer that 
none but infirm or aged pensioners are said to remain in the Hospital. 


The gain to the retiring pensioners is clear enough. That to the Hos- 
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pital itself consists, not only in being relieved from the care of those 
preferring to be cared for elsewhere, but in the great pecuniary saving 
to the funds of the institution; for though it pays the pensions of its 
former inmates, it saves many thousand pounds sterling a year in conse- 
quence of their withdrawal. 

Let us trust that this step, which has been taken in correction of 
mistakes made in England, may prevent similar mistakes from being 
mace in the United States. 





> + —— 


THE ONE HUMANITY. 

Tue phrase which is now used as a rallying ery by the Democratic 
party, “ that this is a white man’s country,” and which they are seeking 
to embody in their policy towards the South, expresses the very lowest 
conception of government. 

It is a low conception of government that it exists merely for protec 
tion; in other words, to keep the hands of one man from invading the 
person or the property of another. The true reason of political society is 
the education and elevation of our humanity. It is not merely 7d Gv, but 
7d eb Gv, as Aristotle so tersely expresses it—not merely ¢o Jive, but to live 
well, The true political economy is not wealth, nor commerce, nor works 
of internal improvement, nor anything that enters into what iscommon- 
ly called national prosperity, except as subordinate to a nobler aim, and 
that is, to carry the human culture to its highest perfection—to produce 
the noblest style of man collectively and in each individual embraced 
in the political organization. It is to raise us from that low, selfish, 
animal, individualizing life which we live, each man by himsclf, into 
that higher and more rational humanity which we live with others. It 
is this alone that makes the state truly what a false and ignorant conserva- 
tism isso fond of styling it—a divine institution. It is this alone that can 
realize that old Socratic idea which is never to be surrendered—the glo- 
rious dream of a perfect earthly republic whose “ rulers are philosopliers,” 
and in whose temple there dwelleth the “ perfect righteousness.” © It is 
this alone that can raise te its highest dignity the state on earth, by 
making it one, at last, with the upper politewma, or church “that cometh 
down from God out of heaven.” 

This is the Bible doctrine of the state. Such, too, however improp- 
erly conceived, was the view of the great thinkers of antiquity. With 
them, however, it had one most serious and vital defect. They founded 
the state too much, or too exclusively we might say, on race ; and hence 
their failure. Christianity has changed this by bringing in a new prin- 
ciple; and now human political institutions have another trial, with a 
better, though it may be long a delayed, hope. It has brought out and 
placed in the front that glorious truth which Paul preached on Mars Hill, 
in the midst of the race-bigoted Athenians: * God hath made of one blood 
all nations of men to dwell upon all the face of the earth.” The aim of the 
Christian state is no longer to make the best Greeks, or the best Romans, 
or the best Anglo-Saxons, but the best men. It is no longer a “ white” 
man’s government, any more than it is a red man’s or a black man’s. 
All such preposterous assumptions stamp it as anti-Christian, and forfeit 
its claim to be regarded as a vicegerency of God. If we may use the 
language of the mart and the manufactory, the great business of the state 
is to turn out the best specimens of the article homo. In other and better 
words may we say: its lofty ideal, its divine mission, is to help all the 
weak, to lift up all the fallen, to raise to the highest culture of which 
he is capable every son of Adam that breathes upon its territory. 

This is not a theme for mere essay writing. It involves the greatest 
and most practical question now before this nation. We boast of having 
gone beyond others in social and political science, but we have come at 
last to a place where the claim is to be most solemnly tested. This 


question of race is put before us as a stone of stumbling, or a rock of 


exaltation. It is for the rising or the falling of our Israel. We have a 
glorious call to the performance of the true mission of a Christian state. 
Do we feel that glory? Have we any true sense of the honor that God 
is putting upon us in appointing us to such a trial, such a mission- 
more distinctly announced to us than ever before to any nation under 
heaven? Over and over again, in every form but one, have we set forth 
the principle of human equality before the law. 
our land as the free home of all races. 

| in the vehemence of our declamation. 
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We have boasted of 
We have insulted other nations 
And now are we brought face 
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to fa v qu ion that will test it all. We are reluctant to con- 
cede to the African what we boast of giving to others—w at we almost 
oree upon others presenting no higher claims, apparently, of intellectual 
or of moral worth. 

Why this odious disti as against one race? It is because the 
loathsome trail of slavery has passed over us, leaving its foul slime upon 


its immediate victims and producing everywhere a misgiving as to 


their proper humanity. It has tainted the national mind. The doubt 
is openly avowed by some; it lies as an unsatisfied query in the minds 
ot others; it lingers unconsciously, or semi-cons¢ iously, with many 
whose philanthropy or political consistency holds them back from con 


fessing it even to themselves; it haunts the soul as a ghostly prejudice, 


even when philosophy ancl religion have made us rej ct it as a dogma. 
We do not fully and heartily believe that the negro is a man, Wi 
could not act or reason as we do unless this were the case, Our moral 
world is not fully persuaded of it, notwithstanding the wreck of all true 


morality that must result from the belief, once thoroughly popularized, 


that men, or any that have seemingly the physical and ethical charac 
teristics of men, are really animals of distinet and graded species, Our 
religious world is held back from its hearty practical acknowledgment, 
notwithstanding the hayoe which both reason and conscience tell 
the contrary opinion, when it has once settled down into the commot 
mind, must make in our Biblical and Christian theology. 

Were it not for this, we could not treat the colored man as we do in 
our social and religious relations; we could not bear tl 
political inconsistency; we could not face either the world or our own 
convictions; we should have to shut our Bibles; we could not read, o3 
bear to hear read, our Declaration of Independence. Thus are we com 
pelled in self-defence to dehumanize the negro. It is demanded as an 


+ 


opiate to conscience. If he is truly a man, as we are men, then are we 


so greatly guilty. Even the vilest party discipline would have to yield 
to the claim of acknowledged manhood. There is a party among us 
that has reached the minimum of littleness, and the maximum of loath 
someness, in making the scorn and debasement of a crushed race the 
sole foundation of their political edifice. Its column has no other 
base than the bruised head of the negro, It is a party that has squan 
dered everything else that ever had the semblance of principle, and 
now this cry of “nigger” is the only capital remaining to it. Yet even 
this party, low and hard as it has become, could not keep together its 
own ignorant followers against a clear and settled recognition of the 


humanity of those whom they would thus treat as outcasts from th 


political and social polity. Even the Copperhead Democrat would | 
come ashamed of himself; he could not face the questions that would 
arise if stripped of his vile plea (whether believed by himself or not 
of the African’s want of a proper manhood. So true it is that a fi 
feeling outside of this party is the aliment that gives.it all its poisonous 
vitality. 

Is the negroa man? Say what we will, this is the real issue in th 
controversy respecting him. It underlies all others. It affects o 
reasoning in respect to all other aspects of the debate: it colors o 
speech, it gives a hue to our thou 


ht, it weakens our best arguments, it 


1 
yr 


gives strength to our worst fallacies. We say it boldly 





and appeal to 
the public consciousness. It is everywhere, and most truly was it said 
by General Howard, that “nothing but the spirit of Christ can over 
come it.” Strange that such a declaration should have been left to be 
made by one of our major-generals, only to be denounced by a repub 
lican press as canting and sectarian! 

We must meet the issue fairly, and settle it once and for ever, befor 
we can deal with others that are collateral to it. We donot suiliciently 
think how vital and fundamental this question is. We are evading it. 
Some do this consciously, many unconsciously, and without any dis- 
tinct idea of the nature and results of tlreir reasoning. We talk human 
or affect to do so, without seeming to be aware that the style we adopt 
the arguments we employ, though seemingly in his favor, a1 
humanizing the subject to which they are applied. We do not speak 


or write thus concerning any other classes among us, however low we 


r 


really ae 


may think them in the outward social scale. Even when we advocat 
the cause of the African, we do it in a manner that would be thought 
msulting and utterly undemocratic in any other case. We use the la 
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guage of mastei The style of s be + 
tills It S ni Wh ~ é f isl 1 ¢ \ 3 S r 
under the reciprocal obligationof the Golden R rut waat saa é 
do with them,” what shall rive or concede, or wl sh 
Who would thus defend Irish citizenship, or th Imission of Iris 
to our railroad cars, or to our churches, or to our communion-ta s 
The way in which we speak fo the colored ind 1 ( i 
man, shows an unconscious vielding to the anti-christian pre we 
are striving to overco. Frederick Dougiass said that Mr. Lincoln was 
the only man he knew that could talk to a colored person w 
some appearance of condescension. The fact reveals one of the 1 t 
traits in the noble character of our martyred President. But th 
ral observation of the shrewd and intelligent Douglass was u 
+r Th is a timid n apo tic plead i \ 
think of ad Mr al \ W Lvs I 1 « t 
Wiist s KHON i en i thi Vio l are i 
i? LAV th i i ,s Wil 1 ~ 4 ’ ai 

our D a roth l ( e, Ci Fes 

Wen t dwell here, or we may dwe it s ) P 
of the fear iL co sth ive | | i t 
fect which the leaving this issue unsettled, or settled w 
have upon the most important as s of | n s s 
ment of our politics, its degradation of our psychology, the 
would make in our theology, its und Christian 
its tendency to darken even natural religion, with all the pro 
it is supposed to offer of hum 

all gone the moment we begin to ma ssentia stinctions 
manity, or to treat it at all as 
step downwa! is on that St rian vil t > ( 
through successive gradations, with all th rutal animality t lies 
below. The degradation of o pa rradati of l 
hence the thought we would labor to impress, that every man has i 
a selfish and a fraternal interest in the clevation of every other man. 


coe 


REDUCTION OF THE MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 
GOVERNMENT. 








Six mont l eig housand men were | e 
upon the | rolls | t i States. Befor he end 
of the present m lh, this host 1 iva number will be reduced 
to less than one h lred thousand 1 by the ti Cor s meets 
f 1 on names W strick trom th sts of the di 
it wus of the War Depa And, apace with the disbanding 
ot sim host, red s and ret hments ona li vast scale 
| 1 ill the branches military service by sale and 
dis In the Quartermast { Commissary Departments at 

( Citi h em] ioveecs hi s sis be B the former 1 iCss 
tha t »yhun land twer \ iousand horses and m1 st 
ifteen thousand army wagons and am s, have been disposed of 

public sale. One hundred and fifty steam and sailing vessels owned 
the Government have been sold, and over five hundred steam and 
ther craft, chartered for army-transportation, discharged. The hun 


reds of locomotives and cars used by the Government on Southern rail 





roads have also been sold; the numerous and extensive workshops of 
ave descrip operatic the bases of supply have been shut 
a Medi D rt has emptied and closed its one hundred 
ind ninety general hospitals, with a capacity of one hundred and twen- 
ty thousand beds, and sold its useless property. The Ordnance Depart 
ment has dis c isands of hands engaged in the manufacture 
of ammunition at the public arsenals and armories, and has stopped 


work in man) privat foundries engaged day and night in the casting 


d finishing off of artillery. And so of every bureau and department 
The Government justly maintains that the history of no other nation 
furnishes a parallel to the rapidity of organization with which lund- 
reds of thousands of men were, every year of the war, brought into the 
field. Ifit deserves credit for the truly wonderful expeditiousness with 
which it organized armies and supplied them, with admirable fore- 


thought and unstinted liberality, with all the necessary appliances for 
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lad had 
successful warfare, it is also entitled to no small meed of praise for the “ PARNESTNESS.” 
energy. order, and quickness with which, upon the return of peace, it ray a — , js 3 
, ) > ! ; * ana phsieies Pe a Pik North Carolina Times, a journal devoted, like most other journals 
une took and carried out the gigantic wor of relievin the pubic 4} 2 : - a . ’ 
1 * . 7 “ i ie I at the South, to the President's policy of reconstruction, has recently 
treasury at the earliest possible moment of the burden of so enor : £ : ‘ ‘. WS 
: i aad J : : in tuken us to task for our comments on the doings and sayings of Goy- 
mous a military establishment A task of such proportions was never Da 2 on . . . . 
_ Meese : sah ota aioli ernor Perry, of South Carolina, and prefaces its rebuke by the following 


1} ry 4 ] . > . 

so well performed in so short a time, and the ‘public can be no less ‘ we = 
D av eg Rss Republic can . ™ ”* | observations on the general character of Tue Nation: 
youd of the comparative quiet, regularity, and despatch of the dis 
“Among the many daily and weekly journals of the revolutionary 
; . bas . : school which are to be found in our country there is no one, perhaps, 
which great hosts of loyal citizens arraved themselves under its ban hy he “ped 3 “aa : : ; 
‘ : . , ~ : z os more ably conducted than Tuk Natron, which is issued in the city of 
ners for the struggle to maintain the integrity of the nation. The |New York. Every article which appears in its columns, bearing at all 
upon the Administration or its policy, is gotten up with a degree of 
ability, closeness of reasoning, and finely laid-off line of argument, which 
. . cannot fail of attracting attention, : o acertain extent, command- 

transported some seven hundred thousand men from every part of the | . annot fail of ys 5 4 : ty und, t b COFSRIR OX! i 
Uni hei a ‘ me spit. : ing respect. It assails the President of the United States upon every 
nion to their respective homes since April last, In the same time the conservative point salient in his avowed policy towards the South, and 
does so in a manner free from the gross and unrefined style of other but 
more widely-known radical journals. There is always a something in 
oon * its s » “hie i resses the re: rwi a cor icti ‘ sis vs ine 
charged can be said to have a separate account with the Government, its style whic h impresses the re ader with a conviction that he is reading 
Sie lobed y and toil of oom ; 1; . hol from a journal which is devoted to the Administration, but which has 

»intricacy ane o oO *Xal ning ¢ t iustines » 2 ace are by ° ° ° . e P ° 
odhees 7° — examining and acjusting the whole mass are | eared the right to correct, in the policy of the President, what is not in 
almost overwhelming. This one incident of the work of disbanding | accordance with the writer's views of the political requirement. The in- 
cautious reader is apt to be led into deep error by this sheet, and it is 
. ' : therefore the more dangerous to the peace and quiet of the country at 
In thus closing up the work of the rebellion, the Secretary of War | large, and to that people in particular now trying to re-establish proper 


and Lieutenant-General Grant have earned as great honor as during the | relations to the Union.” 


banding of its mighty armies than of the enthusiasm and alacrity with 


public at large can have no adequate conception of the amount of labor 


involved in this undertaking. The Quartermaster’s Department has 


Pay Department has disbursed three hundred millions of dollars. As 


every oflicer and man and every citizen employee of the million dis- 


sufficiently illustrates its magnitude and difficulty. 


cl otinu ance of the war. Both were equally impressed with the practi- | How far the complimentary portion of the foregoing is well-founded, 
ve , Ww { . . lata " . ti q > Pec ne » >] : . . 
pera view of the complete destruction of the resisting power of | we must. of course, leave our readers to determine; but we cannot, for 
the rebe us States, as ‘tl as wit] » necessity. in vie , — f rigs a 

r lio 1s _ a well a with the nect ity, in view of the con- our own part, help seeing in it, coming from such a source, a strong 
dition of the public finances, of reducing the military establishment of testimony to the efficacy of the policy to which we have from the out- 


the country with the least possible delay to a numerical minimum, and | get endeavored to adhere as well as the necessities of journalism would 
both have acted upon this conv iction with their usual thoroughness and | je¢ ys. Complete accuracy of statement is not always possible in a news- 
vigor, As the fruit of their joint labors they will be able to show, in paper, but it is always possible to strive after it, and to exhibit a proper 
their annual reports to Con zress, a much greater reduction of public ex- | sense of its value. So, also, it is not always possible, at great exciting 
penditures on account of the army than has been anticipated by the crises, to avoid the occasional use of language which opponents may con 
m st sanguine. The annual appropriation which the Secretary will ask | sider wanting in moderation. But it ‘. possible to show dislike of ie 
rad eed acne emp cat oat gaememnp aa) — =e millions of | Jence and exaggeration, to show that you know them to be what they 
rovernment had to expend | really are, forms of falsehood and injustice, which, before the fight is 
during the last year of the war. | half over, are pretty sure to do as much execution in your own ranks as 
But there is a dark as well as a bright side to this picture of the | in those of the enemy. These things we have endeavored to do, though 
rapid dwindling away of the loyal armies to so low a figure. The gen- | at the risk of misconception. Our course has, in fact, led some of our 
eral orders issued within the last fortnight, which direct the mustering contemporaries to lament in a piteous manner over our * want of earnest- 
out of a large number of white infantry regiments, all the troops serv- | ness.” 
ing on the Plains, all the volunteer cavalry on duty cast of the Missis- | The great object of talking and writing is, we believe, not so much 
sippi, and all such colored troops, in the various military departments, | to show other people how one feels, as to affect their feelings, and the 
as are not absolutely required by the commanding generals, will reduce | display of one’s own feelings is only useful in political discussion in so 
the aggregate remaining in the service, as already stated, to about | far as it accomplishes this purpose. Two-thirds of the rant that one 
eighty thousand men, Of these at least ten thousand are non-effectives, | meets with on the platform and in the press is really due to th 
ind twenty thousand more will be needed for garrison duty in forts and | intense desire of orators and writers to display their own points and 
cities of the loyal States and on the Pacific coast, leaving thus only fifty | put their own enthusiasm “ on record,” no matter what their influence 
thousand men for the preservation of order in the rebel States. Of|may be on the public. We think for our part that the true test of 
this number ten thousand will be needed to garrison the large cities of | excellence in writing and speaking is, after all, the effect it produces 
the South. If the rest were to be equally distributed over disloyal ter- | on those to whom it is addressed, and if this were more widely remem- 
bered, we should probably have fewer bursts of eloquence and displays 


ritory, but a corporal’s guard would fall to each county. The question 
of “fine frenzy,” but all good causes would make much more rapid 


will present itself at once to every mind, whether this force will be 
sufficient to ensure the tranquillity of the rebel States, and the protection | progress. 

due to their emancipated people. The spirit manifested by their white There is an opinion prevalent amongst many excellent friends of 
population, and the late actions of the several State conventions, are | reform that no impression can be made on the American public without 
: high coloring, exaggeration, and a fair amount of 


sl 


hardly calculated to remove all apprehensions on this score, The | “strong writing,” ‘ 
withdrawal from the subdued States of fully one half of the troops | contempt for bare facts. We think this has always been a mistake, 
stationed therein, thongh proposed by General Grant and approved by | and we think it is now a greater mistake than ever. What the Amer- 
the Secretary of War, on the sole ground of economy, is tantamount to ican public wants is common-sense, logic, clearness of statement, and 
a relaxation of military rule, and hence to a political measure. It is,|a decent regard for the literal, unadorned truth, and it will not accept 
like President Johnson's reconstruction policy, an experiment, depend-|any amount of fine writing or “enthusiasm” in lieu of them, And 
ent on the good faith of the people of the South for success, And. strange as it may seem to some, it is possible to throw just as much 
while we devoutly hope and pray that its working may realize the |‘ earnestness” into the use of these weapons as into that of any 
expectations of its originators, we cannot help thinking that the pro- | number of climaxes or tropes. 

tective powers exercised by General Howard's agents for the benefit of | One of the grandest results of the war has been that it has opened 
the freed people will be sadly weakened by it. “The source and sup- | all parts of the country to free speech. It has rendered it possible to 
port of their authority has been military force. That gone, or so|adyocate human rights, and to profess respect for man, as man, in any 
reduced as to deprive it of the power of intimidation, we fear their! circle of society, without being considered a sectary or a visionary. It 
a nae ss will be more and more impaired until Congress comes to | has interested immense numbers of people in all parts of the North in 
ae the general work of reform and in the progress of liberal ideas who 
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never were interested in them before. It has awakened amongst whole 
classes of society, who were previously plunged in the hardest material- 
ism, a respect and even a passion for “mere ideas.” It has, too, given 
the whole country a keener appreciation than it ever possessed before 
of the value of facts, of the inevitable limits placed by time and space 
and circumstances to the realization of the noblest and most glowing 
aspirations. In other words, the public has lived half a century in the 
last four years. Experience, which many other nations have not won in 
as many generations, has been crowded into this small space, and one 
of the invariable results of experience is the development of a spirit of 
criticism, of a disposition to weigh and consider as well as to feel. 

It seems to us that, in all attempts to influence the public mind for 
good purposes, count must be taken of these changes. The tactics 
which might have been justifiable when the enemy was entrenched be 
hind rigid party lines would hardly be suitable after his organization 
has been in some measure broken up, and he has come down to meet 
us in the open field of fair discussion. We can get large 





people naw to listen to the advocacy of principles to which a few years 


azo their hearts, as well as their ears, were impenetrably closed—peopk 
too, whose influence on the national progress is most potential; but they 





will only listen on condition that they are addressed in the words of 


soberness and truth. And we confess that to us the work of permeat 


ing American society with real democratic feeling, in the highest and 


Christian sense ef the word, is far too important to allow us ever to feel 
tempted to endanger or retard its success by cheap displavs of rhetorical 


* earnestness.” 
>? 


THE TEMPER OF THE SOUTH. 
Tue following letters are from the correspondence of the commer 


cial agent, now travelling at the South, from whom we have already 


quoted so freely. It would be difficult to exaggerate their interest and 
importance : 
NEW ORLEANS, October 1, 1865. 

DEAR Sir: Up to this time I have refrained from expressing any 
opinion in relation to the temper, policy, or designs of the people at the 
South, except as regards their relations toward the freedmen. I abstained 
purposely, and for two reasons: first, | desired ample time and opportunity 
in order to form an intelligent and impartial idea of their tone of feelir 
under the new and peculiar circumstances in which they have been placed 
and next, I should not now have ventured to obtrude my opinion upon you 
had you not done me the honor to request it. I have, as is natural u 
the circumstances, occupied myself in a very considerable degree in obsery 
ing their general of mind, in listening to their plans and hopes and 
fears for the future, and, in fact, in attempting to understand their pres 
position and future prospects. In travelling about as I have from one s 
tion of the country to the other, I have been able to compare opini 
as you know, | have had peculiar and favorable opportunities for asceri 
ing the views they have in common. I have endeavored to trace the 
motives from which they have acted and which now animate them, 
their veal purpose for the future, if they have one. In giving you m: 
opinion now, it is proper to say that I have taken no one individual as a crite 
rion of the whole, and have judged them only by the opinions I fin 
generally agreed upon ; neither have I any one’s statement for their 
and actions. My opinions, deductions, and conclusions are derives 
own experience and observation among them, and whether tl i 
confirmed or denied by others, are, notwithstanding, my honest and sinc 
convictions. , 























My opportunities for mixing among them and arriving at their real and 
true sentiments have been considerable and frequent, and I have mad 
of them to the full extent of my ability. I now propose to write you 
or letters, giving you my full opinion, with all the conclusions [ have been 
able to arrive at, If any statement in it may appear to you worth making 
public, you have my free permission to use my name as authority. 
One needs but a short time to remark, among this people, that while the 


ik it eT 
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war has impoverished them, reducing the most wealthy among them almost 
to very paupers, and bringing all down to one common level, so far as goods 
and money are concerned, it has yet given an immense impetus to the whok 
Southern country, developed a degree of latent foree and energy among th 
inhabitants that was, to say the least, quite unexpected, and has tended di 
rectly towards making them more of a self-supporting, self-reliant com1 
nity than before the war, by the consolidation of their interests and resource 
Nor is the movement likely to cease with the war. The poor white g 
back to his home with his mind enlarged and strengthened, and capable ot 
grasping ideas which he never even attempted to comprehend before t) 


war. His discipline has improved him immensely, so far as his capacity 











concerned ; he is far more ready to reason for himself. The false ideas ] rev 
alent throughout the South in relation to the dignity or indignity of labor, 
have been done away with almost entirely, and I have met and can mention 
the names of planters’ sons, who were esteemed to be worth millio 
the war, who are not ashamed to perform duties they once conside1 
grading, such as acting as overseers, clerks, etc., etc., even to the hk arning of 
mechanical trades. L have met men who have gone to work since the clos 
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of the war-at fifty cents per diem, cutting fire-wood and drawing water, who 
once owned their plantations and had many slaves. 1 believe they honestly 
rccept and i toa ide by the emancipation of the negro. Many of t 
speak of it as if a great load had been lifted off 1] Their position in re 
gard to slavery appears to be this: They felt that they needed the producing 
labor of the negro, and that under the slave code they were sure of it, in a 
high degree, while under a free-labor ®ys “bes 

made available to such an extent for many y ~ Bes thev sav t 
were born in this country, and found the s her nd nt s 
ery might be morally wrong, yet what could they do y ema ‘ 
they almost universally believe the inevitable destruction of the blacks ‘ 


complished. Accordin 
relapse into barbarism, and, as he cannot 


to their theory, the negro, if left to himself, w 





all regard as possible, and very many, p 





hey say that for the negro’s sake, quite as much as for their own, they 


would have perpetuated the institution of slavery Many of them, wl 
perfectly willing to admit that it degraded the white man, assert t] 


brought the negro higher in the social seale than he ever could have 














wise attained. These say that in emancipating the negro the t s 
pronounced his death-warrant, and that his blood must be on the hea 
those who accomplished his destruction. They are all anxious to supply 
their places with white labor. 

If any grand tion project should be started, the Southerners 
would all favor say now all v wish is “to get shet of them 
that is, to get th ft the country. But while I am able to sav that 


they have made up their minds that emancipation is a fact, and not to be 























avoided, Lam oblig > fi n is 
concerned—that i deeply rooted than 
ever among them belief that the divisien 
of this country is b t, and politic as a meas 
ure of expediency r base from the 1 

field to the ballot-l Ki t,t reater 
triumphs await thet , rin the fi li 
almost everv house hangs the old, worn Confederate uniform, which is dis 
played wi : pride and satisfaction to a mers So far from repenting of 
the stand they t cK, they \ t l r rot ft 3 n ¢ ~ 
non-success, it rue, but not one in a thousand will admit they were in the 


wrong. 























Many profess to deplore the policy tl 
almost all take exceptions to it in whole or} 
| this or that measure having, or not havin 
experience exten attack the prin 
idea with tl t se 
for ther 1 ikin 
they would | nad « 
Union tos 0 es 
Phey return is they themselves take every opportunity of assert 
ine. because tl ’ ) thy ise \ . te Ask almost : man 
here if he believes he would better off out of the Union than in it, and 
S surprised a 8 oO rse they w be better } 
Ihe rn under ¢ s des t to be so understom heir 
Os n is precisely t v Ww their military leaders, who 
wlieved, AS A CHOICE OF EVILS, it was better to return to the Union than to 
contin he war. The only concession they are willing since 4 to make 
s that of slavery, which they see has been ground out of existence by thi 
war. It wasa measure of policy that induced them to give up, nota convic 
tion of duty They angry with Jefferson Davis, because he did not accede 








pet eply 3 ronge 
among the y gest. You need not expect to see the Fourth of July cele 
brated in this portion of the country. Their preachers are among the most 
persistent, and all the i nee of the pulpit is on the side of disunion. Theit 
professors second their efforts from their colleges and seminaries. How long 
this will continue it is difficult to say; but it does not look as though it 
would die out in a di I will write more on this subject in a few days 


Verv respectfullv, vour obedient servant, 
NEW ORLEANS, October 2, 1865. 


have given it as my opinion that the 





DEAR Sim: In my lett 








South have made up their the emancipation of the blacks as 
‘ s h and cannot be undone It may 
that many of ir arguments and resolut s ld 


re-establishment of slavery. Thus, when they d ny 


osscased the constitutional right to issue his proclama 





: t 
and that being the case, his decrees upon the subject 
no effect it would be ouijte reasona and natural to 


AMists of rig ht; but 


suppose that they drew the inference that slavery sti le 
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there is ano‘her explanation to this: ‘The whole South is in | ie to obtain 
compensation for the slaves, 

Phis is what prevents Kentucky from adopting the Constitutional Amend 
ment, and this is the secret of all their speeches and resolves As to the 
itself, it is indisputabl Slavery is dead, and nothing less than a miracle 


could re-establish it. If the North, however, has any fears upon the subject, 
they have only to muster out the black troops and send them South, and, my 
word for it, there will be much more danger of the blacks enslaving the 
whites in these cotton States, than of the opposite. The South to-day so far 
mistake the situation as to suppose that, by pretending to believe the insti 
tution not yet defunct, and that it is still possible to Tevive it, they ean frighten 
the Northern people into compensation for emancipation. They are confirmed 
in this idea by the action of New Jersey, Delaware, and Kentucky. I have 
heard many a Southern man bitterly accuse Jefferson Davis of neglecting 
to accept the terms Lincoln offered at Fortress Monroe, and when I asked 
what those terms were, they answered: “Gradual emancipation and pay 
When I said the whole South 
was in league, I should have said, the whole body of slave-owners. Those 
who did 
of those who did 

The devotion of the Southern people to, and their belief in, the reigning 








ment to be made to the owners of slaves.’ 





own slaves, however, are still the ready tools and accomplices 


class, can hardly be exaggerated. It is my firm belief that if either General 
Lee or Wade Hampton should raise the standard of revolt to-morrow, thou- 
sands upon thousands would flock to their support. Not that there is the 


i ‘ it 
slightest reason to suspect such a movement. On the contrary, the Southern 
people have made up their minds not to do any more fighting if they can 


possibly help it; but they-have that confidence in the individuals I have 
mentioned that they would waive their own opinions ina moment. This 


does not extend to their prominent political men, most of whom are dis 
trusted, and some hated as badly as ‘*‘ the Yankees.” As to their affection 
for their military leaders, you will find proof in the e ections at Richmond 
and South Carolina. No man hes a better claim to their sympathy, and 
none stand a better chance of eleciion, than those who were the last to give 
up. Motives of policy may induce them to nominate others, but the fact 
remains as | have stated. I repeat, that General Lee and Wade Hampton 
are the two most popular and best loved men in the South to-day. I have 
heard but one disparaging remark made of General Lee since I was at the 
South, and that was in this connection: I was riding one night in a hack 
across the gap in a railway, made by Wilson, and, as usual, the conversation 
turned on political affairs and the condition and prospects of the Southern 
people, One man said that General Lee stood the best chance for the next 
Presidency,—by the way, that is a very prevalent idea here at the South,— 
when another remarked that he would rather have Andrew Johnson. I 
Was curious to know why, and enquired. He replied that “ he had but little 
contidence in Lee since he favored negro soldiers, and in his opinion he Was 
not much better than a Black Republican.” 

The old proverb, you see, holds good with this people, and these “men 
convinced against their will, are of the same opinion still.” 

In my next letter | will try and indicate what I believe to be the policy 
of the Southern leaders, and what objects they are trying to achieve. I will 
mention here, however, that Southern people can scarcely credit the possi- 
bility of their representatives being refused admittance to Congress, and as 
to negro suffrage, they will never give their consent to it. The planters 
might, but the prejudice among the middle and poorer classes is too great 
for them to encounter, and, at the best, they will only remain passive. 

I have the honor to remain, very respectfully, yours, 


NEW ORLEANS, October 4, 1865. 

Dear Sir: The Southern people, it appears to me, are, and have been, far 
more in the habit of implicitly trusting their political leaders, than the people of 
the North. They are less disposed to criticize the actions of those in author 
ity until the event has proved them right or wrong. This results, no doubt, 
in a great degree, from the fact that their periodical literature (newspapers, 
ete.) is far inferior in amount of distribution to that at the North. It is no 
uncommon thing here for men of cultivation and refinement to permit 
weeks to pass without taking up a newspaper. IT mention this facet because 
Iam fully persuaded that the disposition of the Southern people is to be 
affected permanently by the way their former leaders are treated by the 
North. For instance, it would be the worst possible policy to hang or other 
wise severely punish Jefferson Davis. To-day there is a strong feeling at 
the South against the man. They claim that by his self-will and obstinacy 
he has done more to injure the Confederate cause than any ten of their 
antagonists; now, if he is punished, he will as surely be canonized by the 
South as a martyr, as he will be for ever disliked by them if permitted to go 
free ‘The quickest and surest and only way to cvnciliate the South, if it be 
their good-will that is sought, is to hold out such inducements to the leaders 
they still confide in, as shall cause them to represent to the Southern people 
that it is for their interest to accept the statu quo. The Southern people can 
be reached quickest through the medium of such men as R. E. Lee and 
Wade Hampton 

At present every one at the South is occupied in his personal and family 
interests. ‘There are no political parties ; very little coherence of opinion as 
to the policy best to be pursued. But I find among the knowing ones, par 
ticularly those who have been on to the North, and remained some time in 
New York or Washington, a sanguine belief that they.can easily resume the 
reins of office, and these men are the only Unionists in the South to-day. 
You can depend upon it that the Southern States in the future will present 
one solid, unanimous front. Their leaders have them well in hand, and this 
is precisely what ninety-nine in every hundred of the men, women, and 
children believe sincerely as to the situation to-day: first, that the South 
of right possesses and always possessed the right of secession ; secondly, that 


he war only proved that the North was the strongest , thirdly, that negro | 





ation. 


slavery was an! is right, but has been abolished by the war. The South- 
erners are too smart not to see that slavery is dead, but many of them hope 
as long as the black race exists here to be able to hold it in a condition of 
practical serfdom. All expeet the negro will be killed in one way or another 
by emancipation, The policy of those who will eventually become the 
leaders here at the South is, for the present, to accept the best they can get, 
to acquiesce in anything and everything, but to strain every nerve to regain 
the political power and ascendency they held under Buchanan. This they 
believe cannot be postponed longer than up to the next Presidential elee- 
tion. They will do all in their power to resist negro suffrage, to reduce tax- 
ation and expenditures, and wou!d attack the national debt if they saw any 
reason to believe repudiation possible. They will continue to assert the in 
feriority of the Afmean, and they would to-day, if possible, precipitate the 
United States into a foreign war, believing they could then re-assert and 
obtain their independence. They will, most of them, take any oaths you 
may cause to be adopted, and break them immediately, and without seruple. 
In one word, this people have placed themselves in resolute antagonism 
to the North, and ¢/is generation, at least, will always hate the Northern 
peop'e, while the boys are being educated to the same idea. They will 
never, however, appeal to arms again, unless in the event of a division at 
the North, where they could be sure of the assistance of one side, or in case 
of a foreign war. They are bound now, as before, to rule or ruin, and if 
admitted to political power you will find out that what I write is true. The 
only way to make Union men of them is to appeal to their interests. Their 
sympathies are all one way, and they nearly all believe that the disintegra- 
tion of this nation is accomplished already, and that the bonds that hold it 
together will soon snap apart from their own weight. 

On the whole, looking at the affair from all sidcs, it amounts to just this: 
If the Northern people are content to be ruled over by the Southerners, they 
will continue in the Union; if not, the first chance they get they will rise 
again. I am, very respectfully, yours, 
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THE SOUTH AS IT IS. 
FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
xv. 
RALEIGH, N. C., Oct. 16, 1865. 

Tue North Carolina State Convention met at Raleigh, in the hall of the 
House of Commons, en the morning of Monday, the second of October, and, 
with praiseworthy despatch, in the course of six days performed all the work 
which they considered of paramount importance—-annulled the secession 
ordinance of May 20, 1861, and, by a unanimous vote, passed an ordinance 
for ever prohibiting slavery within the State. 

During the first two days nothing of interest took place, and there was 
little for the visitor to do but look about him. Like every other public 
structure—road, railroad, court-house, bridge, church—that I have seen in 
the South, the appearance of the capitol showed that for some years only 
necessary things have been done. Its paint is stained and dingy, the gilding 
is tarnished, and there is need of new furniture. The Commons Hall is a 
large square room with a semi-circular gallery on three sides, and a lofty 
dome-shaped ceiling, from which a chandelier depends. The seats of the 
members are disposed in the shape of a fan before the Speaker's chair, and 
the space behind them, beneath the gallery, at the sides and corners of the 
room, is called the lobby. 

Against the wall on the right of the Speaker's chair hangs a full-length 
portrait of Washington, the only ornament of the hall. There is alsoa 
bronze statue of Washington in the capitol yard, the pedestal of which 
bears the initial letters G@. W., A. L., and the inscription, “ The saviours of 
their country.” The festoons of mourning drapery are slipping from their 
fastenings, and some of the black cloth lies upon the ground. 

The convention was a more imposing body than I had been expecting 
to see; for I had been assured by many gentlemen in the western counties 
that the members elect were all, as a matter of course, Union men; that 
most of them were, therefore, persons of little property and of no social stand. 
ing; that the better class of people throughout the State had refrained from 
voting, and that, in point of ability, the convention would be the weakest 
ever assembled in North Carolina. A majority of the members wore the 
appearance of elderly farmers neither very wealthy nor very well educated. 
One delegate, for instance, said in private conversation: “ What do you mean 
by pro-slavery and anti-slavery? I’ve always heard those two words, but I 
was always afraid to make use of ’em, for I did n't feel sure I should get ‘em 
right.””. Many of them, I dare say, are unintelligent as well as uneducated ; 
narrow-minded men, without the habit of thinking and dominated by illiberal 
prejudices. One of them said to me the other evening: 

“The niggers are having a convention, a’n’t they? What do they 
want? Equal rights, I suppose. How do they talk, anyhow? Going to 
vote, be they?” 


“They don’t say much about voting. Their address is very moderate 
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ts tone, but they ask for the right to testify in the courts. Whatdo you in} 
think the convention will do in reference to that; grant it?” hon 

“No, sir; they won't get that. It would n't do at all. No, sir.” pare 

“They say they must work for you, and make contracts with you, in is 


order to live, and that nothing will be more f 








and outspoken Unionist. Heisas \ red gentleman, a 
tiv ne far trom seventy vears o t ely 7 s dress lle 
lerably od s ker Mr. Bedford Brow f Caswell, is also an ¢ 


» voice and manner. He was a senator from 


work and wages North Carolina about twenty-five years ago, and was a prominent member 




















“Tf I makeacontract with a ni reer, I want it to bind me just as much | of the convention of 1861. In this convention, so far as sides were taken, he 
as him and him just as muchas me. I don’t want anything but justice, occupied a middle position between the perfectly uncompromising | nist 
and the contract ought to be fair for the nigger and fair for me, and I'd live of Mr. Boyden and the secessionism of Mr. Manly. Besides these three men, 
up to my agreement.” there were Mr. Pool, whom many speak of as the ablest man in the Stat 

“But I suppose you know some men in your own neighborhood that Mr. Warren, of Beaufort, one of Goy. Holden's provision uiges, Who 1 e 
won't live up to their contracts unless you go to law and make them—men | the best speech that the convention has yet heard ; and Mr, Moore, of Wak 
that will only be just when justice is extorted from them.” w) abi I ups, fi he in a co I 

Yes, he said, he knew men like that, and he proceeded to give me some law than in a legislative and poli ASN y 8 Ness 
instances, to which I listened, and then asked him what a negro could do in| nacity, and talent for detail made him powerfu dk 
such a case as that he had detailed. of the session was spent in pr © of a ol 

“]T don't know,” he replied; “don’t know. That was a bad case.” t] i reference to which there was: s \ t 

“Why, you ‘ll have to let the negro give testimony, and so, as far as that « weame evident that there we s vo} sw 
will enable him, protect himself against such raseality and violence as you ¢} ed different recollections of the pas ses in the 
describe.” future. The delegates had come forward to the s ry'’s desk, a Kiss 

“Oh no,” he repeated ; “oh no; that won't do. The people won't have, ing the Bibl ud sworn to support the Cons of \ ed States 
niggers giving evidence. They ‘Il never get that. The people won't have it;”) Mr. E.G. Reade had been mad nent presi vention with 
and these remarks served him as an answer toall my arguments. Buta good | o )s nd had ulab s 1 ex SSi\ f sire of North 
majority of the delegates seemed superior to the men of this stamp, and at Carolina to return to the Union Fellow-citizens,” he s Wwe ar 
least would have been able to find some reasons of some sort with which to ] I minful reflections upon ites ation Asal r 
fortify themselves in their prejudices The Ti leliberations ies of our early Union quicken our ts Ss tow s t 
could not but conceive a favorable opinion of convention we may grasp hard again th hand of | . Whos s t door 
as well as of its dignity and decorum. And ) little and, sheltered by old homost Ww LW rock and has 
instances of indecorum, which, in a Northern milar char- weathered the storm, ¢ t 1 ’ Walls Us 
acter, would have provoked animadversion or laughter, the dignified grav- V: is subordin ilvers liad b 5 i Mr. Medan 1oved 
ity of the convention remained quite undisturbed. For example, Mr. Giles acom SV 3 governmen 
Mebane, of Alamance, an elderly farmer in snuti-colored clothes, rises to ad- otf conve » Mr. Maniv« \ ! that, until 
dress the house, and, during the delivery of his sensible remarks, holds gine Mr. Mebane’s co Si ries pre convention 


gerly between his fingerand thumb a quid of tobacco taken from his mouth, 
away something from the freedom and ener 


other day, Mr. Poo], the member from Bertie, leaving his seat, draws a cha 


y of his gesticulation. 








into a convenient position in the lobby, and smokes a long-stemmed pipe sele 


within a few feet of the President, and in full view of the convention At- : tl 


‘ } } 
i 


tracted by the scent of tobaeco, Mr. Caldwell, of Guilford, 


also retires to the 


lobby, and, filling up a pipe with a still longer stem, takes a seat beside Mr. at 


Pool, and, by expressive signs, not to disturb the orator of the moment, begs 


of him a little fire ora match. In their behavior to each other and to their 





gates Were, as a rule, exceedin 





officers, the dec y respectful ; 





lination and recrimination, and, I beticve, it was not found 


1] 
Lk 


}* rsonal cril 
necessary to call any member to order for words spoken in debate 


No one man was the acknowledged master and leader of the convention, as 








might very likely have been the case had William A received his 
pardon, or had Mr. Badger been a delegate. The absence of Mr Badger, 11 
ss 


who is now an inmate of the State lunatic asylum, was frequently mentions 


with regret, and reference was repeatedly made to him as“ that 





} } 


But there were about fifteen men who seemed to think tl 


prominence in debate and the management o 


remselves ent 


f business, and of t] 


four or five were evidently persons not ill-fitted to act as leaders 





The head of the secessionists v 


d ctrines of Calhoun, he said, were not vet devoid of value and ut 
were antagonistic to the principles of centralization, so dangerous and 
s0 much in vogue, and he was still a believer in them as he had been 


1851. 





feeble and easily fatigued. Almost always when he spoke his face was 
turned towards the floor, and his chin rested upon his chest 
were half closed, but now and then as he listlessly let fall a sentence he 
would cast a quick glance around him as if to watch the effect of his words 
The chairman of the committee to report on the ordinance of secession was 
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Mr. Nathaniel Boyden, of Rowan. 





lie is a Massachusetts 1 
very well known lawyer, and once a representative in Congress 


ism is something more than a mere intellectual dissent from the doctrine of 


State sovereignty, which is a common, and perha 1e purest, form that 





Unionism assumes among native North Carol 


more than a mere hatred of secessionists, which is the type of Unionism that 
[ have found most preva’ent even in such counties as Randoly In him 
is a warm sentiment of loyalty and affection fer his country. How it could 


‘came a member of the Legislature during the rebellion I 


happen that he be 


am unable to explain. From all that I have heard of him, both here and 


a proceeding which leaves his speech unimpeded, though it perhaps takes a 
On an- tl 


ir ad 


there was no r 























moved as an amendmen »M M s Li is d of 
rules of IS861, the ru ort Cons ul Con n of 1835 b 
ted. Mr. Mebane thought it qu immaterial which set of rules were 
1 for temporary use, but a delegate mediately formed him 
‘ there might be rg it. differen th es, % Was a 
ditferenc ) Weel ile “ Vears an i Ww I tthe s t 
se two per 8 It wou ) ist aS W t re S61 After this 
| on the surface every ne was again, and 1 convention 
nee dec i that the com tee should 4 i and at, until they 
ed, rules should b spensed w 
) second day a message was ved fr Gov or Tk n, who 
( Cony nh sey i sr V the pu institu 
s and interests of the State 
Several committees were ’ mong ers a committee on 
secession inanes May 20, 18 \V Mr. Boyden as chairman, 
1 the third d sex ted, Mr. Boyden’s comnit 
| Y wo ~ ~ 
5 1 red 1 t ~ 1e good )} ( 18 
f Nor Cony ssembled, ¢ s hereby declared 
i Cony ‘ tt sta e ot N 
r e 21s Novem 780, Ww adoy i 
. , S = far ' | es s 
+ } ‘ l ; and 4 ¥ 
standing su sed ordit he 2 . M ISG1 ring 
s res i l said supposed 
The clerk read it amid the attentive silence of the house, and immedi 
v Mr. Sm yf. nson County—* High Smith, of Low Johnson,” as he 
wen 1 ret ice to the igi ice of his constituents and his own 
ire—moved that the ordinance be at once put upon its several readings 
was a rule of the convention that all resolutions and ordinances should 
over ¢ lay | coming up fore Mr. Manly hoped that 
» rules would not be suspended nor the ordinance passed hastily. In mat 
if so gt cons en the maturest deliberation was requisit He 
ted to s of the or as reported, and in «dl on 
i ‘ i v4 at A Suostituls H would, there re iove that 
I n : t es be laid on the ta As tiuls nh, if sue. 
sful, would have also carried the ordinance itsé to the table, Mr. 
th withdrew his motion, and the convention soon afterwards adjourned, 


On Thursday morning Governor Holden transmitted to the convention 
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t sof 1 ‘ ed | le of the State, with a recom 

l I i pa mitt Th I t! | > Ww hi Was recelveé 
respectfully though not with particular attention, for it had already been 
published in the newspapers. ‘Two or three members of the colored conven 


tion were in the galbery watching the fate of their address, and many signi 


Nation. 


‘rfully accepted his freedom, But he did blame them for 





t since they were emancipated. He wanted a carefully pre- 
pare 1 code re culating the conduct of the blacks, or they would become a 


disgrace and a danger to the community. But he believed that the only ef- 


fective and satisfactory policy which could be adopted was that which Gen 


ficant glances were sent in that direction from the body of the house, one eral Jackson had pursued towards the Indians—they must be colonized. 


lelegate calling the attention of another to the presence of the negroes. 
Caldwell, of Guilford, rose and spoke substantially as follows: 

“Mr. President, I endorse the proposition of Governor Holden. I hope 
the time has come when the situation of these people will receive honest and 
careful consideration. The time has been, sir, when I have been denounced 
as an abolitionist—an abolitionist from the Massachusetts of North Carolina 
Well, sir, | have always had my own opinions on the subject of slavery ; 1 
had them in times past and | have them now. 
see the condition of the negroes improved all it can be. We all know that 
it needs improvement, and all our best efforts will be taxed to prevent the 
misery and trouble that may come upon them. We can see that they ’ve 


I earnestly desire to. yards of his fathers. 


Mr. The Government owned plenty of land in the South-west, and the ne- 


groes ought to be separated from the whites and sent into that region by 
themselves. 

When General Jackson decided to move the Indians, there was a great 
outery about the inhumanity of his policy. It was cruel, they said, to tear 
the poor Indian from his hunting-grounds, and his springs, and the grave- 
But General Jackson removed them, and where was 
the man who would to-day deny the soundness of that measure? Where 
was the man to say it was inhuman? Who supposed a single Indian would 


got an idea of running into the towns and trying to pick up a living by a, ROW be alive in Georgia or South Carolina or North Carolina if they had been 


little boot-blacking and a little white-washing. That course of life will not 
support them, and I am strongly in favor of wise action to prevent these evils 
of idleness and flocking out of the country into the towns. Fer my part, 

want to see them sifted and scattered all over the country, not only over the 


left among the whites? It was just so with the negroes, and he believed it 
would soon be found so, and the people would decide upon colonization. Mr. 
Moore’s ordinance had two objects in contemplation, the moral elevation of 


South but over the North, up to the Canada line, till every Northern State, the negro by compeiling him to marry the woman with whom he chose to 


as well as we down in the South, shall be helping to bear this great black 
burden of humanity. Then I should go in for North Carolina’s treating 
them as well as they can be treated everywhere, and allowing them as many 
privileges as Connecticut or any other Northern State.” 

The allusion to the Connecticut election, news of which had just reached 
Raleigh, was made and received with a smile. The President appointed a 
committee of five, with Mr. Pool at its head, to take the address into consid- 
eration, and they some days afterwards reported it inexpedient for this con- 
vention to engage itself with a question so complicated and difficult as that 
of the relations to be established between the blacks and the whites, and 
recommending that a board of three commissioners be appointed by the 
Governor to collect information relative to the matter and lay it before the 
Legislature at its next session. The report was fair and liberal in its tone, 
but commits the convention to nothing. 

I refrain from any further attempt at a diary of the proceedings, espe. 
cially since the results have doubtless already been published at the 
North. 


upon the question of submitting these two ordinances to the peopl 


I may allude, however, to the warm debate which sprang up 
for ratification. The Unionists were determined that slavery and secession, 
by name, should come before the people for final and definitive judgment. 
They carried their point, and the people are to vote on each ordinance sep- 
arately, ratifying it or rejecting it. 

In the long debate on secession, much was said in condemnation of that 
theory ; the loss which it had inflicted on the South was bewailed, and the 
tyranny of the secessionists and the rebel government was denounced with 
bitterness. But it was roundly said that this renunciation of secessionism 
and its works, of itself, entitled North Carolina to her old place and power 
in the Union. One had to remind himself that the convention itself was an 
acknowledgment that the State had lost some of her rights and privileges. 

The discussion of the basis of representation, the reading of the address 
presented by the colored convention, the report of the committee to which 
it had been referred, and the passage of the abolition ordinance, had all 


alike failed to bring up the freedmen as a topic of discussion. But an ordi 


nance introduced by Mr. Moore, of Wake, contained, among some miscellan. prejudices against the negro. 


eous matters, a section which declared married all negroes who for six 
months previously to the ratification of the ordinance, and at the time of 
Mr. Moore fought 
hard for his proposition, and Colonel Whittlesey, assistant commissioner 


its ratification, should be living together as man and wife. 


of the Freedmen’s Bureau in North Carolina, was in the lobby, and was un- 
derstood to favor it and to desire its passage, but a large majority o: the 
convention were opposed to taking any action whatever in relation to the 
condition of the negro population. It would be better to leave the whole 
matter to the Legislature. Mr. Dockery, of Richmond County, took occa 
sion to state what he knew about the freed people in his part of the State 
and to set forth his views of the proper policy to be pursued towards them 
by the national Government. 

Ile was a friend to the negro. 
old nurse, and his children now loved their negro nurse so that often they 
would leave the arms of their mother to go to her. But he had little om 
It was true that they were in a 
condition of demoralization—poor, degraded, and unfortunate—and it would 


fidence in the elevation of the negro race. 


be well to lift them up if possible ; 


as Mr. Moore proposed, 


He could remember how he loved his 


but it could not be done by such action | are making a pacific and timid crusade against centralization. 


live; and a material object—to make each negro support his own children. 
But the ordinance would not bring about the desired end. The negroes are de- 
termined to have as many wives as they can get. He himself had a nigger 
with two wives, one of whom he called his Sunday wife and the other his 
Monday wife ; and he was rejoicing in his freedom because he could now 
He had it 
from a gentleman of undoubted veracity that within a very short time pre 


get a third wife as soon as he could get a little more money. 


viously there had been seventy marriages of negroes, and, of these seventy, 
sixty-five had within a week left other wives or husbands to take new ones. 
As to their working habits, the story was equally bad. He was paying his 
own niggers $6 a month, but they were getting dissatisfied. There was a 
constant stream of niggers coming along past his house, some from Raleigh, 
some from Greensboro’ or Salisbury. Perhaps he would become aware 
that work had stopped in the blacksmith’s shop; he would inquire the 
cause: “Oh, Mr. Smith’s Jack or Tom has come back from Raleigh.” He 
tells them that niggers are getting $20 a month up here, and the result is 
that the niggers all become discontented, and the able-bodied men wander 
off, leaving their wives and children on the farms. The Pedee country was 
a poor country anyhow, and all had to work, both white and black, or the 
farmers could not make buckle and tongue meet. Gentlemen might imag- 
ine what the condition of things would be with half the population wan- 
dering in idleness. It would be like an army without a leader, resolved 
into a mob ; famine would overtake it. Colonization was the only remedy 
for such evils. 

Mr. Little also favored a reference to a committee who should report to 
the next Legislature. He was a friend of the negro, but he wanted to be put 
on record as a believer in the doctrine that this is a white man’s country and 
a white man’s government. He was opposed to negro suffrage, negro testi- 
mony, miscegenation, and other,articles of the radical faith. He was glad to 
see that such doctrines had been repudiated at the North, he said, and 
praised General J. D, Cox, formerly of Sherman’s army, as a man of sound 
opinions. He thought there were some people who entertained unjust 
He was not one, but would like to see them 
elevated and would not be averse to their being educated. North Carolina, 
unfortunately, was not able to educate her white children at present, but in 
time he hoped to see her educate the black. 

The convention having passed an ordinance setting an early day in No- 
vember for the election of members of the State Legislature, many of the dele- 
gates are anxious to return home and meet their constituents, so that it is 
probable that the convention will soon adjourn. But for some reason it 
seems to be thought best that another session should be held in the spring. 
Most likely no definite action will be taken upon the war debt or the con 
dition of the freedmen until it can be known whether or not North Carolina 
will be admitted by Congress when she makes application, this winter, 
holding in her hand the ordinance abolishing slavery and that which de- 
clares that the State has never been out of the Union at all. 


—___—_o-<>-9-__—— 


OENTRALIZATION IN FRANCE. 





Panis, May 6, 1865. 
WHILE you are waging war against State rights, the Liberals in France 
When I tell 
He felt a real attachment to the negroes—many of you that such men as M. Laboulaye, who has all along been the supporter 
them—and had often told them that he did not blame them for being free. | of the Republican party in America, declare themselves openly in France 
If he had been enslaved and freed by war in the same way, he himself! against centralization, you will understand at once that there is no real con- 
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tradiction between the ideas and theories of your ‘an party and 


of the French Liberals. The difference of position explains the differ 


those 
ence of policies. With you, a movement towards centralization of power 
was necessary, as the Democratic party, during its long triumph, had with 
held from the Executive many of the prerogatives with which the Constitution 
had endowed it. In France, the Executive has been rendered $0 tyrannical, 
arbitrary, and all-powerful, that a reaction is taking place against the politi 
cal system which, from the days of Richelieu and Louis XIV. to those of 
Napoleon III., has been the means of depriving France of all the benefits of 
self-government. 

It is hardly possible for an American, born and educated in a free com- 
munity, to imagine to what extent the individuality of a French citizen is 
daily sacrificed to the petty exigencies of that anonymous, omnipresent, 
We are 


we live, we die, with its permission; it measures to our lungs the air we 


hydra-headed monster which we call “administration.” born, 


breathe ; it shapes the plastic molds in which the infant intellect is formed. 
Where will you not find a mark of its power—in what church, what 
school, what house, what cemetery, what office, what theatre, what hospital ? 
Wherever and whenever two Frenchmen meet, it comes and shows itself 
between them. It outlives every régime, every revolution, every govern- 
ment. It stamps upon every head a mark which nothing can efface. 

I once heard M. de Montalembert illustrate, by an amusing anecdote, the 
Three 


surrection of June, 1848, he found himself in a railway station, waiting in a 


power of the French administration. days after the formidable in- 
great crowd till the officials should open the doors which lead to the plat 
form. “Could I 
glass doors to let some air in?” “ No, sir; 
“Well,” said he, “ could I not break one of the windows, and pay for it?” 
crowd moved away from him, and 
The 


administra 


The heat was intense. not,” said he, “ open one of these 


it is against the réglement.” 


When he uttered this proposition, the 
everybody looked almost terrified. They took him for an insurgent 
idea of breaking a window in order to evade a réglement of the 
tion seemed awful to these people, who three days before had witnessed a 
bloody and fierce insurrection, and seen Paris all covered over with barri- 
cades. 

I remember another curious illustration of the power of the French cen- 
tralization. A minister of public instruction, looking at his watch, said, one 
day: “At this moment all the boys of the French kingdom, of the same age, 
are translating the same Latin version, in Corsica as well as in Picardy, at 
Brest as well as in Strasbourg.” I leave you to imagine the intense pride he 
felt when this vision came across his brain. 

The French functionary is by essence an enemy of liberal institutions ; 
his pride and conceit, his quict and undisturbed tyranny, have almost recon 
ciled me to the American theory of rotation of office. May you ever be ignor 
ant of the genus functionary and the species bureaucrate. Your function. 
aries, Who have such a short tenure of office, do not form a separate caste ; 
the French functionaries, from the highest to the lowest, are protected by 
the famous article of the Constitution de l’an VIIL., which specifies that none 
of them can be prosecuted before any court by any individual without the 
permission of the Council of State, a large committee, appointed directly by 
the Executive, and entirely devoted to its interests. I will take an exampl 
The Duke d’Aumale has been working for the last twelve years at a history 
of the House of Condé. He his work the 

, 


which he has inherited from the Condés, together with the 


has used in valuable archives 


State papers of 


England and of Spain. Two volumes of this important work were already 
printed in France, relating to the wars of religion before Henri IV., when 
the Préfet de Police seized the four thousand copies of the two volumes just 
finished at the printer’s office. The Duke d’Aumale has vainly claimed his 
property before the common courts; 
declared that the Prefect of Police was covered by his public character. 


the 


the courts, one after the other, have 
The 
Duke d’Aumale is therefore obliged to sue him now before Conseil 
d’Etat, and it is not difficult to prophesy what the verdict of this political 
body will be. 

The same inviolability covers the meanest officials all over France ; t 





easy to 


privilege, together with the excessive centralization, make it too 
Had Gener 


been less honest, he could have secured the power to himself as well as 





turn any government in France into a despotism. 1 Cavaignac 


Prince Louis Napoleon. The new French Liberal school begins to perceive 


that all efforts towards liberty and constitutional government will be vain 


if we don’t reduce the privileges of the central power by diminishing thos 
of the functionaries. A committee of Liberals, in Nancy, has just published 


a pamphlet against centralization which has created much sensation. It is 
proposed in it that in each French department the m 
of the department should not be left entirely to a préfet named in Paris 


The authors of the pamphlet do not go so far as to propose that the people 


anagenient of ¢ allairs 


jealousy of influence, this hatred of intellect, this fear 


ation. 





should nar nt, as name vour governors in 
each State. Tl | setls which are na 1 
by the people in each department, and who now have only a session of eight 
days, and simply register, as it were, the will of the préfet, should have 
longer sessions, and should name a standing ee Which should con 





stantly act asacounsel to the préfet. This moderate proposition has almost 


convulsed our political world. <A free, elected coun 


in each department! 


that would be, indeed, the abomination of desolation And what would be 


ot 


counsellors, if 


among these provincial 


a Louis XIV. gesture and 


As every German prince copi 


come our Parisian préfet, in his gilt uniform, 


he could no more say to them, with 
air, “‘ Le département, c’est moi.” 


in the seventeenth century, and would have his Versailles 





now gives himself the airs of Napoleon IL.; each of them has gained th 
Solferino battle, and saved France from anarchy. If they are no more to be 
the absolute rulers in each department, if the solitary will which from the 
luileries radiates through their eighty-six brains to all the parts of France 
has to find local obstacles in every department, there is an end of that great 
French unity, and we are brought back at once to t) days of la 


ism. Such is the cry of all Imperialists and pseudo-Liderals ; louder than all 


are the friends of Prince Napoleon, the worshipper of pure Cesarism, who, 
as Ampére used to say, will some day, if fortune favors him, show us Tiberius 
after Augustus. 


The true Liberals have no difficulty in showing that 
nothing to fear from a better administration of local a 


dalism in France in 1865 is so absurd as to be simply ridi 
are afraid of is not feudalism ; it is this terrible alliance 
despotism which was once fatal to Rome, and may be fat: 


7. 








which are at the bottom of our ruling school of rial 

This discussion about centralization, originated by the pampAtlet lorrain, 
has had very good effects ; it has drawn ine between the sham demo- 
eracy, Which is the servile ally of imperialism, and liberal democracy—be} 


bliged 


Humboldt 


the sincere friends of ople ; it has « 


tween the hypocrites and 
many to throw off the mask and to show what they really are 


used to say : “I prefer anarchy ora brutal despotism to an intelligent despot 


ism ; for anarchy is not a durable state, and a stupid despotism destroys 





itself; an intelligent despotism can deceive a nation and even the w 
world for ages.” It is, therefore, a happy consequence of the present discus 
sion that our worshippers of despotism have been obliged to pron 
themselves openly against thé liberal and moderate proposition of the writers 
of It will no longer be so easy for them to surround their servility 
with a halo of liberalism ; they have paid to Casar what they owe to Cesar, 
but they have not paid to the people what they owe to the people, and the 
people, L hope, will remember it AL 
- “> e 


THE SERV 


} 


NT QUESTION, 
Mr. RuskIn, in a recent lively discussion, throu » columns of a Lon- 


don pape publie that 


r, upon the annoyances from servants, has informed the 








there are but two alternatives to ado they would settle the matter— 
I ordinary nm lr he regards 
tried all three modes of settling the problem. 
lestic and patriarchal service,” with what result 








must be apparent even to M1 ried (to a degree) a 






kind of “sonship" or adoption—the bringing up a servant in the family 
with immense to the se though not always an equal com 
fort to the fa iis primitive arrangement, which is undoubtedly 





as Mr. Ruskin says, the ir socic lly yield to the more 
com} licated demands ¢ ising con fi he re as in the whole 
country, the “ commerci: tion” take the principal place. There will be 


malignant satisfaction to our housekeepers in finding that pros 
a 


a kind of 





of the 





nameless troubles with 
The effect 


ustry, has been at 


is bringing to somet 


werity 


have so long been our affliction here 





domestic service ” which 






of emigration, low tariffs, skilful finance, and unceasing ir 
the laboring class of England, so that their rate of wages has 


New York. Ser 


length to raise 


vastly increased. Wages in London are equal to those of 


vant-girls wear “silk mantillas” and “ dress-bonnets,” flowers and flounces, 
become extravagant and restless, and continually marry out of their class 
nto the next ss them, and the respectable level of the good old 
E is} ss s ts 18 yre stul i I} and sud. 
*rens . rT W ? ‘ ~ . as t Ww Ve re I 1 i iss iT 7 pi. 

tux riches, of * shoddy” mistresses, in Great Britain, such as we have here 


who do not know how to manage their servants, and thus “ spoil ” them, so 








The N 


that English society is as full of that novel topic, the trials of servants, as 
Ame in 
This is especially the time of year in this country in which the plagues 
oO 1 service deseend upon our households In the autumn the 
S t rl, who has already changed her place three or four t s in 
t ourse of the year, conceives a new desire for so or change of 
Rene and it once departs, itavin the hous hold In con Slo! All 
rge class of families who live near cities, and who have experienced 
a problematical domestic calm up to this season, now find their san 
ne hopes prostrated by a sudden exodus of their “help” to the town 
these people, like their betters, enjoying rural scene n t summer 
months and then preferring the social life and excitements of the cities in 


+} 


This flitting 


1 Winter is prema ire ly hastened if sickness has attacked a 
family, or its members are to be increased, as the profession understand that 
these trying or interesting occasions by no means lighten their labors 
Then come to the master or mi ss the agonies of the “intelligence” or 





“ non intelligence office: the ordeal of fifty severe looking “girls” of all 


aves, the cross examination by the “ help,” the proud disdain with which a 
place is rejected if the chambermaid does not help the cook, or company 
cannot be seen every night, or the master wants breakfast for an early train 





rr 





Finally, after endless worry, a promising person is secured by 


at humili 
tion; she is engaged to be on the boat or train; the emplover proceeds 
a ’ i A I 


trustingly to his home, and the promised hour comes and passes and no ser- 


vant appears, and the family is again left cookless or waiterless. At length 
some emigrant is secured, more innocent in the ways of the New World, 
but with a tendency to mingle the habits of an Irish bothie with those of an 
American kitehen, and she has to go through with a long course of instrue 


tion, the devoted mistress spending a large part of her time in the kitchen. 


‘ 


As soon as she is fairly trained and is really useful, she has become initiated 


» ways of the class, and, hearing of a better situation, coolly gives notice 


and leaves, or decamps without notice. The experience of the citics is per 


haps not quite so afflicting, but nearly so—of “girls with airs;” girls who 


make fearful blunders in the midst of trying dinner-parties ; girls who 
entertain a brilliant circle of friends in their kitchens, at the mistress’s ex 
girls who are dishonest and get drunk, and of all the change and 
The 


reach them, as they will, not infrequently, with 


pense ; 
discomfort which their rioteus habits bring. ‘commercial relation” 


does not seem always to 


the heedlessness of the class, leave on a mere freak hicher wages for lower. 


Nor do the miscalled “ intelligence offices” afford the least remedy ; they are 





none of them to be trusted. No one ever looks closely into the iracter of 





a servant recommended, or is responsible for der failure, or corrects one of 


the abuses of the whole system. They are in fact mainly supported by the 
servants. 
The great consolation to the mistress is rather a general and philan 


thropic than a personal one. Each lady must remember that for a consider 


le portion of her life she is at the head of a “ Philanthropic Servants 


aly 
a 


Training School,” where one rough and ignorant peasant woman after 


another is taught cleanliness, order, good taste, and good cooking, and is 
fitted to be the wife of some laborer, or policeman, or mechanic, or upper 
servant by-and-bye. Thousands of nice laboring-men’s homes over the coun 
try are the fruits of the long and apparently useless torments of our mis 
’ Iso come from our blessings. 
It the 


ambitious and extravagant. 


tresses. Our very evils a It is our prosperity 


that makes the serving-class restless. is remuneration and profit of 


labor which render the “ domestics” They are 


There is little of 
In England the 


continually bettering or hoping to better their condition. 
still 


such trouble with servants in Italy, less in China. 


annoyances begin as the people improve in condition. We must philosophi 
cally take our troubles with our blessings. 


Then another thing should be considered at the present time: servants’ 


wages have by no means risen in proportion to the rise of all other 


values. They cost less, on the whole, than they do in England. <A 
house-servant (say chambermaid) can be got in New York for $9 a 


h, or $108 per annum, and her “ keep” will be say $150, making hex 


mont 





total cost $258. In London, in a middle-class family, wages would be £16 
say $162, and keep, including beer, £22 or $224, making the to- 


the tariff, all the personal expenses to the 


Yet here, 


woman, for shoes, calicoes, silk mantillas, and dresses, are more than doubled 


owing to 





since 1860, and heavier than similar outlays would, be in England. Low 


1.1 
bor 


waves will inev itably bring poor labor Furthermore, it must be remember- 


hat the annoyances are ky no means on the side of the servants alone. 
ed that the ar A * 


iistresses are not all perfect. Some are 


Phen 
others are exacting and imperious, fancying that a human being can work 


freaky, uncertain, and moody; 


for them the year round and never want a human enjoyment, or the least 
= . . . . . ' 
yariety ; others are careless and indulgent. Some, the momenta girl is sick | 





ation. 


_ 


or disabled, cast her aside ; others “nag” their servants too much, or get into 


a passion with thie 
Then, ag 


somew hat 


m, instead of correcting them 





asionally and carefully: 


ain, the relation itself is an unnatural and difficult one. It needs a 


irregular, dependent, and unambitious person to be willing to sae 
rifice all privacy, independence, and chances of rising in the world, and labor 
he hap-hazard way which American households require, 


on in t 
in Am 


compared, for instance, with the class keeping their own homes. 


A servant 
rica is usually an inferior sort of person, morally considered, when 


The work 
is not hard, but it is exacting and entirely invades privacy, and is ill paid, 
For ourselves, we never wond 


er that Am¢ rican young women have such a 


horror of @omestie service. 
Considering the inherent difficulties of the relation and the economical 


causes of our troubles, we confess we see no cure for our annoyances, in the 


United States, in this matter. It is a relation which almost necessarily for- 
bids all sentiment; there can be no patriarchal character to it, and seldom 


even common personal attachment. What is wanted is, first, creat consid 


eration by the mistresses for the servants; then exactitude and thorouch 


justice, and, if possible, liberal payment. The commercial basis is the basis 
for it. Ladies with large establishments and without children will, of course, 


‘wer of these troubles, as servants will all prefer such places, and will 
remain longer in them. 


All might avoid many of the difficulties now experienced by being more 


exact in demanding “ characters,” and by encouraging some better kind of 
intelligence offices. A new office has been established in London, which is 
supported solely by the mistresses, charging a higher price but being more 
particular in the kind of servants they recommend. Such an agency here 


would be a great improvement. 
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MERCANTILE LIBRARY, 
Astor PLace, New York Cry. 


Several Hundred Volumes of recent popular works of fiction that have been with- 


drawn from circulation are now offered for sale, in good order, and at low prices; 


such as— 








CLEVER WOMAN OF THE FAMILY cloth,....70 cents, 
CHRISTIANS MISTAKE , ..50e. Cupso’s CAvE —— os Te. 
DocTror’s WIFE Wc, ELEANOR’s VICTORY ‘5 
EMILY CHESTER 7c. FAMILY PRIDE ‘ ‘ Fle, 
HANNAH ‘THURSTON $1 vv HAUNTED Hearts : . mM 
HiusBANDs AND Homes we. Husks - si) 
JOHN GODFREY’s FORTUNES $1 00 LINDISFARN CHASE r 
MACARIA is We. MeLBoukKkNe House 
MORRISONS 50c. My Broruer’s WIFE 
No NAME $1 00 Quite ALONE 
Sv. PHILuipe’s 75c. ‘Tony BuTLER - ‘ 
lure Trial Wk UNCLE SILAS..... . pita ; a De, 
UNDER THE Ban 60c.. Very Harp Casu {Hc 


And many others, for which see printed List, to be had on application. {9 A furth 
reduction of Zea per Cent. will be made on purchases of $10 and upwards. 
must accompany orders, 


r 


U.S. tunds 


Since the Ist of May last over 5,000 volumes of the newest and most interesting 


books, including importations from England, France, and Germany, have been placed 


in the Library, which now numbers about 75,000 volumes, selected with care from all 


departments of literature, and with especial reference to the wants of a reading public. 


A new Catalogue will be ready about the Ist of January. 


Terms or Scspscription: To Clerks, $1 initiation fee, and $1 50 semi-annual dues ; 


to all others, $5 a year, in advance. 


THE CLOBE EDITION. 
THE COMPLETE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE, 


CONTAINING ALL THE PLAYS, ALL THE POEMS, AND A GLOSSARY. 


This edition may be considered perfect in every respeci, and combines a large, 





clear type, printed on fine toned paper in duodecimo form. Read what the London A?/ 








neum says of 


* An edition on a plan which differs altogether from that adopted by any 
excellent i 
is like 


appear 
ap} 


aplans 
elf and so well carried out, that we have no hesitation in saying that i 
+ the most useful one to the scholar and intelligent reader which has ye 


> 
t 


t 





$2 


Sold by all booksellers and mailed post-paid by the publishers. 


ROBERTS BROS., Boston. 


One volume 16mo, handsomely bolnd in cloth, price 50. 
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THE LITTLE CORPORAL. 


A FIRST CLASS PAPER FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 


Published Monthly, in Chicago, Il]., 138 Lake Street, 


By ALFRED L. SEWELL. 


THE LITTLE CORPORAL contains sixteen pages of first class literary matter. It 
isintended that it shall 
children, and more matter for the price, (han any other children’s paper on the continent, 


First No. publisbed July, 1865. 


contain better original Stories, Poems, and other reading for 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


Though the paper itself is more than worth the price, yet for the sake of offering 
such an inducement as will ensure beyond all doubt a very large list of subscribers to 
start with, I have determined to give the following beautiful present to every subscriber 


for one year: 
A Superb Quarto Steel Engraving, 


THE CHILDREN’S PORTRAIT OF MR. LINCOLN, 
Size, 944 x 113g inches, 
engraved in the highest style of the art, expressly as a premium plate for this paper. 
S22" Specimen Copy OF THE PAPER SENT ON RECEIPT OF TEN CENTS. 
ALFRED L. SEWELL, 


Care of Dunlop, Sewell & Spalding, 


Address 


Cuicaco, ILL, 


PREMIUMS TO CLUBS. 


Every person who shall send six subscribers, and six dollars, will receive as a pre- 
mium one extra copy for one year, and aleo a copy of the above Engraving. 


Other inducements advertised in the paper for larger clubs. 


All pages are electrotyped, and back numbers can always be furnished. 


READ WHAT THE PAPERS SAY: 


The Pittsburg Christian Advocate says: ** The best paper for children, published 
in this great country of ours, is Zhe Little Corporal. It is a gem in the catalogue of 
monthlies.” 

Forney’s Philadelphia Daily Press says of it: ‘‘ Judging from the appearance of 
the two numbers before us, 7ie Little Corporal is destined to become the great children’s 
paper of America.” 


‘A New Carin’s Parer.—We have received two copies of The Little Corporal. 
Judging from these specimens, it is the cleverest thing of its kind yet realized in 
America. Ita whole appearance is in capital taste, and there is evidence in it that its 
editor has rare tact in catering for the wants of the little ones."’"—Roxbury [ Mass.] Jour- 
nal 


‘Certainly, we have seen nothing in the shape ofa child's paper which could com- 
pare with this, which comes to us from over the prairies.”—ortland [Maine] Daily 
Press 


“ We cannot say too much in favor ot this beautiful paper.”—Bryan [0.] Union Press. 


“ already excels every children’s paper we know of in this country.’’—Chicago 
t alr J I : 9 
Evening Journal. 


“The children will be better and happier from reading it.""—ZZenry [Zil.] Courier. 





-d, there is no past of the kind published that approaches it as a juvenile 
journal.”’—Poughkeepsie Daily Press. 


"se might quote hundreds similar to the above, but these will suffice now. 
We mig 1 


TO CLERGYMEN THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES: 


As editor of Tur Litrite Corporat, I hope to induce Ministers to favor the cir- 


ig their children as a means of doing them good ; and I ask 





culation of my paper am 











each one to send me » name of some intelligent and respectable lady (for whose 
integrity he can vouch), who will be w to energetically canvass her own neigh 
borhood for subscribers to Tuk LirtLe CoRPoRAL, 


Any Minister addressing me, as shown above, will receive by next mail] Circulars, 
showing the opinions of the Press, and will also be informed in relation to the per 


centage allowed to canvassers ; and may also obtain the paper for his own family at 
half price. 
Address as above stated 
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The Largest, the Cheapest, and the Best Children’s Paper 


ation. 


E. & H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


501 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


In addition to our main business of PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS, we are Headquarters 
for the following, viz.: 


STEREOSCOPES AND STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS. 
Of these we have an immense assortment, including War Scenes, American and Foreign 
Cities and Landscapes, Groups, Statuary, etc., etc.; also, Revolving Stereoscopes, for 
~ublic or private exhibition. Our Catalogue will be sent to any address on receipt of 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS. 

We were the first to introduce these into the United States, and we manufacture im- 
mense quantities in great variety, ranging in price from 50 cents to $50 each. Our 
ALBUMS have the reputation of being superior in beauty and durability to any others 
They will be sent by mail, FREE, on receipt of price. 

Ga" FINE ALBUMS MADE TO ORDER. x9 
CARD PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Our Catalogue now embraces over FIVE THOUSAND different subjects, to which addi- 
tions are continually being made of Portraits of Eminent Americans—viz., about 
550 Statesmen 
130 Divines, 


125 Authors, 
50 Prominent Women, 


10) Major-Generals, 
2) Brig.-Generals, 
275 Colonels, 


40 Artists, 


100 Lieut.-Colonels, 
250 Other Officers, 
75 Navy Officers, 

125 Stage, 
3,000 Copies of Works of Art, 
including reproductions of the most celebrated Engravings, Paintings, Statues, ete. 
Catalogues sent on receipt of stamp. An order for One Dozen Pictures from our Cata 
logue will be filled on the receipt of $1 80, and sent by mail FREE. 

Photographers and others ordering goods C. O. D., will please remit twenty-five per 
cent. of the amount with their orders, 

¢?"" Soldiers’ Pocket Albums for 18 pictures, 75 cents. 

¢@ The price and quality of our goods cannot fail to satisfy. 


AGENTS WANTED 
FOR 
THE SECRET SERVICE, THE FIELD, THE DUNGEON, 
AND THE ESCAPE. 
BY ALBERT D RICHARDSON, 


N. Y. Tribune Correspondent. 
1,000 Corres SELLING PER Day! 


The most interesting and exciting book ever published, embracing Mr. Richardson's 
unparalleled experience for four years. Travelling through the South in the secret 
service of The Tribune at the outbreak of the war, with our armiesand fleets, both East 
and West, during the first two years of the Rebellion; his thrilling capture ; his confine- 
ment for twenty months in seven different Rebel prisons; his escape, and almost 
miraculous journey by night of nearly 400 miles. It abounds in stirring events, and 
contains more of the fact, incident, and romance of the war than any other work yet 
published. Horace Greeley says of it: 

‘**4 great many books will yet be written concerning this war, in addition to the 
many already in print; but not one of them will give, within a similar compass, a 
clearer, fuller, more readable account, entirely from personal observation, of the nature, 
animus, purposes, tendencies, and instrumentalities of the Slaveholders’ Rebellion, 
than does the unpretending narrative of Mr. Richardson.” 

Teachers, ladies, energetic young men, and especially returned and disabled officers 
and soldiers, in want of profitable employment, will find it particularly adapted to their 
condition. Send for Circulars. Address 


AMERICAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Hartford, Conn. 
Scranton & Burr, Agents. 


{1,000 ACENTS WANTED. 
A SPLENDID CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY FOR ALL OUT OF EMPLOYMENT. 
An Agent wanted in every town to sell the popular and beautiful Maps and Charts 
published by Gaylord Watson. Send for Cat logue giving full particulars. 
GAYLORD WATSON, 
Successor to Puetps & WarTson, 


16 Beekman street, N. Y. 


Address 


MERRY CHIMES. 
A NEW JUVENILE MUSIC BOOK. 


By L. O. Emerson, Author of * Golden Wreath,” ‘“‘ Harp of Judah,’ etc. Contain- 
ing Elementary Instructions, Attractive Exercises, and Several Hundred Popular Songs. 
Superior to all Similar Works in many essential points, and destined to be the Most 
Popular and Salable Book for Schools, Seminaries, and the Young Folks at Home, ever 
published. The Songs are not old and time-worn, but New, Fresh, and Sparkling. 
Suited to all occasions and alive with the Spirit of the Times. A.large number now 
firstappear in print, Specimen pages, containing several choice pieces, will be sent to 
any one on application, Price of * Merry Chimes,” 50 cents. $5 a dozen. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
° Publishers, Boston 
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Being a complet i int ' 


INO 


a ie to Mas sof Lod sit ie Lect 


K. HALL, P.M., P.D.D.G.M., State of Mass 
printed at the University Press. Price in tuc 


ind Work of Freemasot 





ichusetts, lomo,t 


beautifully ks, 75 cts. ; morocco, $1 50, 


New York, July 11, 1864 

Joun K. Haun, Boston, . 
DEAR Sir AND Brotner: Your favor and book re 
my acknowledgements. I have examined the book witt 
} ! it the best aide memoire that I have eve 
Masters will find it indisp: 


Bro 
iched me in due course ; accept 
and have no hesitation in 


en When rightly understood, 





uncipg 








nsable. 
Fraternally, 
Joun W. Srvons, 
Past Gr. Master of Gr. Lodge of New York. 


PILCRIMACE TO VIRCINIA OF THE KNICHTS TEMPLARS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS AND RHODE ISLAND 


in 1859, with full Reports of all the Proceedings, Spee ete. vol 


ind in morocco cloth, green and gold, bevelled edges, pric 


ches, 12mo, 212 pages, 


e $1 50. 


fine paper, b 
Address 


A. WILLIAMS & CO., Pusuisuens, 


100 Washington Street, 


Boston, 
Copies sent by mail free of postage on receipt of price. 


NOW READY. 
COLDEN-HAIRED CERTRUDE. 
THEODORE TILTON’S STORY. 
A NEW AND BEAUTIFUL MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE, 
THE FINEST IN THE 
Price 20 Cents, 
TIBBALS & WHITING, 


37 Park Row, N. Y. 


MARKET. 


Books for Live Agents who have had Experience. 
No works are more salable, popular, or substantially valuable. Upright and ener 


getic 
experience by letter, and which book they will work with. 


men are requested to call, if otherwise to state in detail their business 


possible ; 


BAYARD TAYLORS CYCLOPEDIA OF MODERN TRAVEL. 
Adventure, Exploration, and Discovery for the past Sixty Years. 


A record of 

2 vols. royal 8vo, 
illustrated, 1,034 pages. 

GUNNS NEW FAMILY PIYSICTAN; or, 
royal octavo, with 150 illustrations 

THE TRIALS FOR TREASON 


Establishing a North-western Confederacy. 


Home 
120th edition. 


Book of Health. 1,218 pages 


AT INDIANAPOLIS. Disclosing the Plans for 
Being an Official Record of the Trials 


Developing the Origin and History, etc., of the 
Secret Orders of Knights of the Golden Circle and Order of the Sons of Liberty 


before the Military Commission. 





their Organization, Rituals, Pass-words, Grips, Oaths, Obligations, and Penalties, 


ete., with accurate Illustrations of the Infernal Machines of the Conspirators. To 
Report of Judge-Advocate General Holt on the Order of 


1 vol. royal octavo, with five portraits. 





which is added the full 
American Knights 
BARRETT’S ILLUSTRATED LIFE 


Nearly 100,000 copies already sold. 


OF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. S12 pages 


octavo, 
THE ASSASSINATION OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN, and the Trial of the Cor 
spirators, Herold, Payne, Surratt, Atzerodt, ete. 1 vol i) pages, 
Published by authority of the Secretary of 


T he 


royal octavo 
double columns, with Maps and Plans. 
War 
READY. 


and the Judge-Advocate General. only authorized edition. NraRLY 


SOLD TO SUBSCRIBERS ONLY. 


WILSTACH 
PUBLISHERS, 


MOORE, & BALDWIN, 


CINCINNATI, AND 60 WALKER STREET, N. Y. 


ALL WORKS 
Phonography, Hydropathy, Phrenology, Physiology, 
PHYSIOGNOMY, PSYCHOLOGY, ETHNOLOGY, MECHANISM, PHOTOGRAPHY, 
ANATOMY, MEDICINE, AGRICULTURE, EDUCATION, etc., 
SUPPLIED BY 
FOWLER & WELLS, 
389 Broadway, N. Y. 


See our Special List of private medical works. 


ON 


MEssRrs. 
AGENTs WANTED. 


BRIGHAM YOUNG, COBDEN, BRIGHT, SHERMAN, 






Johnson, Lincoln, Julins Cesar, Grant, Vanderbilt, the Mother of Wesley, with Por- 
trai Stammering—Causes and Cure; the Red Man and the Black Man; Heads of 
Clergy and Heals of Bexers:; Fate of the Aposties ; Head of St. Paul; Chara 


= ¢ racter in t 
in the new ANNUAL OF PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY 
12 Cents. Address FOWLER & WELLS, New York. 


Walk and Eyes; 
for 1366. Now ready. 


ation. 
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THE STANDARD HISTORY OF THE WAR, 





Complete in one large volume of over 1,000 pages, sple “trated w . 

fine portraits of generals ittle scenes, maps, and r - Chis w s has 

as a candid, iu iy 1u c, and re ‘ wa l ins 
reading matter equa! to thr octavo volu - s 1 for ! irs and see 
terms Address JONES BROS. & CO., Philad | Cir oO Bos 


Mass.; or ZEIGLER, NcCURDY & CO., Chic go, DL; 8t. Louis, Me 


Tue New ILLustTrRarep Epirion ot 
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‘This n vy dry d ¢ 1 m i‘ sits ‘ a HH 
is colle d and ter set i = s = « 
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thousand words, ¢ ed w 1 e. ful s 1 \ @ 
that denote the s sts irship he most ¢ : 
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Literature. 
LITERARY NOTES. 
PERSONS interested in Biblical studies will be 


informed source—Mr John Murray, the publisher—that “ the commentary 


Ist I i mil tary 
on the Bible, suggested by the Speaker (!) and inaugurated by the Ar 
bishop of York and other bishops and divines, far from A ed, is 
making steady progress, some portions of the work being dy in type 
the scholars and divines engaged upon it ha that a speedy ica 
tion was quite subordinate to the prope igh exe n of so mo 








mentous a design.” The motives that have le » this undertaking are 
undoubtedly laudable, and the results will be weleome to students of all 
orthodox denominations. Any attempt, however, to give it an official or 
authoritative value will be a great mistake, as the time when the largest 


individual liberty of opinion has been by legal decisions declared the char- 


acteristic of the Church of England would very inappropriate for an 
attempt to tie it down to any system or theory, however good, of 
The effort to do th 


seemly marshalling of Bishop 


scriptural 


interpretation. voke resistance and the 


is would pri 


> 


against Bishop, and D.D. against D.D., the 


very thing which the Church has always most idiciously avoided The 
commentary thus “ patronized by the Speaker of the House of Commons” 
will have just the degree of authority claimed by its merit, and no more 


—Critics are already disputi » text of Thackeray's famous 





ballad, * The Three Sailors,” and spondents are writing to “ Notes 


and Queries” to know if the air to which he was ace l to cl 











istomed to chant it, 
among friends, when cert small hours of the night had arrived, is pre- 
served. Asa curiosity we give it from his own uniquely beautiful MS.. with 
the accompanying note. Mr. Bevan, to whom it was addressed, had written 
down from memory when sung by the author at a students’ supper at 
Rom » print in a volume of travelling sketches called “Sand and Can 
vass Thackeray was not satisfied with fe copy, so sent the 
follow 
THE THREE SAILORS 
There w thr sa rs Bris { 7. 
Wik Ka il \ sea. 
Bu st w beef and ¢ iin’s bis 
An kied rk they loa 8 
There was ¢ ng Jack, a gor x J 
\ t ges was I 
Now rvs were so gree 
Th a\ es { pea 
Savs¢ gy Jack rg J 1y 
at * it g y 
Sars rzir » guzzling J 
W 2.8 \ = we 
Save g , ick g Lg J y. 
*O vorg J whata v ‘ 





s young and tender, 
We'r la 20 let 's eat he 

OB ‘ r ng to kill and eat 2 

So ul ar of r chem 

W sill he hear : rmation 

I 2 pock indk i 

“oO Sav Y 2 

As or m ¥ tanght to 

“M s make has says 

Whils " a = + K 

So Bill went up the main-toy ist 


Where down he fell on his bended knee. 





at id sa en 
Wh ip - i ind I « 
! Ie ' M aca 
And North is \ n 
Th aft British fleet a-riding at anchor, 
“i \ il Na KCB 
Sow i they came to the Admiral’s vessel, 
He hanged first Jack and flo d Jimmy, 
But as for little B ide him 
lhe captain of a seventy ret 
r BreVvAN 
)n’t like the looks of the ballad at all in print, but, if you please, pre 
ve ip this wavy, exactly. Be blowed,” it woul never do ina 


] 
i i 
1 ballad of Yours very truly Ww. M. THacKERAY.” 





One of the most interesting announcements of the season has just 


been made by Messrs. Moxon & Co, It is that they are preparing for the 
press { Life of Charles Lamb,” by Mr. Proctor, better known as the poet 
Barry Cornwall! No particulars are yet given, but we may be sure that if 
Mr. Proctor’s book goes over again the whole field of a life so lovingly 


treated by Talfourd, it is because the access of new matter and the freedom 





of discussion made attainable by lapse of time amply authorize him in so 

doing. The papers of the same date give an extract from a letter to The 

Guardian, written to call attention to the neglected state of the grave of 

Rlia” and his sister, in Edmonton churech-yard. The author describes it as 
l 1! 


overshadowed by the soli 
of the Bank of Eagland,” trodden down, and part] 





y-built stone monument of “Gideon Rippon, 


y covered with net 





tles. It is an unquestionable fact, and we note it simply as a fact, that 
the popular appreciation of Charles Lamb has a far stronger and deeper root 
in tl 
in t] 


1is country than in Eng'and. It is Americans who print the handsom 


est editions of Charles Lamb's works—who make pilgrimages to the old East 
India House, the scene of his official labors—who collect most eagerly any 
relics of Lamb, and who will be, we doubt not, the chief subscribers to the 


monument it is now sought to erect on his uncared-for grave. Mr. Babson’s 





careful though incomplete “ Eliana,” or collection of Lamb’s unacknowl 


eliged writings, is an undertaking that would hardly have been executed in 


England. Recently, in London, at the sale of the library of Mr. John Tay- 
lor, the proprietor of the “ London Magazine,” were sold the original MSS. 
of several of the essays of Elia, which originally appeared in that periodi 
eal. The inimitable “ Roast Pig” brought £10, or fifty dollars. We believe 


that ten times this amount would realily be given by many of Lamb's ad 
mirers here 


this country, whenever they change possessors, do so at a vastly increasing 


The scanty remains of Lamb’s library that were brought to 


rate. It is worthy of notice, as characteristic of the two men, that while 


Coleridge could not read a book without his active mind overflowing in 





inal note 





comments on the fly-leaves and margins, not a trace of an ori 
could be found in any of Charles Lamb’s volumes. He was careful and 
painstaking in making them perfect by transcription and adding illustra 
ragged 
When 


any farther collection of Lamb's writings is intended, application should be 


tive matter from other sources, but he seems to have respected his “ 





regiment” too much to make them the iicle of his own thoug its 





made to the autograph-hunters in America, as the disease rages strong 
among us, and many unpublished letters of Lamb are to be found in their 
portfolios. We remember one, very suggestive of the writer, describing an 
enforced stay at a quiet country town, in Mr. G. P. Putnam's collection, but 
are unable to trace it to its present owner 

A new edition of “ Pre-historic Man,” by Professor D. Wilson, of To 
ronto University, has just been brought out by Messrs. Macmillan & Co 


} 


he subject, Pr fess r Wils yn’s book is 


As compared with other works on t 
distinguished by the careful anl extensive view taken of American ethno 
logical researches, in which they are for the first time treated in connection 
with similar investigations in other parts of the world. Prof. Wilson's 
position in Canada has afforded him the means of effecting this, and his 
introduced to general notice abroad the results now daily de 


veloping in aboriginal history and antiquities. 


The contemplated retirement of Mr. Antonio Panizzi from the chief 
librarianship of the British Museum will probably cause the revival of the 
much disputed point—the expediency of a printed catalogue of that national 


} 


collection of books. Of such a catalogue most literary men of the day have 


expressed their faverable opinion and anxious desire to see it completed, 
particularly Thomas Carlyle, J. P. Collier, Sir H. Nicolas, Rev. A. Dyce, 
and others Known as students and persons of learned research. Neverthe 
, the single influence of Mr. Panizzi has been able to neutralize the oppo- 


sition, and after printiz 





g one volume, containing the letter A, twenty-five 


years ago, he stopped the work, and it has never been resumed. The 


2 The N 





ation. 





advantages that the ¢ lation of a complete catalogue offers in making 
accessible the books it describes, and bringing the fact of their existence and 


eal distribution to the knowledge of those who need them, are so obvious 


that no one but an idiot could dispute them ; it is not, the refore, on the 
ground of principle, but rather on the difficulty of realizing an ideal except 
by the sacrifice of other desirable ends, that Mr. Panizzi's objections were 
based. The British Museum Library has, under his management, been 
increasing at an average rate of thirty thousand volumes per annum, until it 
has now reached nearly, if not quite, the number of seven hundred thousand 
volumes. By no plan of printing that might be adopted could the descrip- 
tion of so vast a collection be finished in less than several years, starting 
from a given point, and in the meantime the “logic of facts” would have 
destroyed the completeness that was to form its chief value, added to which 
the immense cost involved in such an undertaking—with little prospect of 
return from any expected sale for the catalogue—might better be spent in 
increasing the library itself. The practical difficulties connected with the 
matter of catalogue printing on a very enlarged scale are so great that they 
appear to have foiled even the imperial will. A few years since, Louis 
Napoleon gave orders for the publication of the catalogue of the French 
Imperial Library. Two separate divisions were hastily commenced—“ Ilis 
and “ Medicine.” 


st have appeared, and one of the latter. It is now said that the undertak 


tory of France” Seven or eight quarto volumes of the 





ing is suspended indefinitely, and will only exterd to the completion of these 
divisions. In this country we have searcely a good book catalogue of any 
kind, a vicious desire for brevity making them mere unsatisfactory indexes 


to the collections that they should illustrate and describe. We have a good 


testimony as to what a catalogue should be from that great and thoroughly 





ul man, Franklin, in one that he printed in 1764 of the books of the 
Library Company of Philadelphia, the institution whose foundation and 
progress is so fully detailed in his autobiography, and which never ceased to 
claim his interest and c: 





Various indications scattered throughout the 
volume show it to be of his own drawing up, and, in striking contrast to 
the present meagre fashion of curtailing the description of a book toa single 


line, every word on the title-page is given, so that in the fashion of the 





last century it often amounts to a synopsis of the work, and makes the cata 


logue itself a volume at once instructive and pleasant to turn over. No one 





need disdain to learn of Franklin, and we hope in this respect he will yet 


find imitators. 


The beautiful edition of the Chinese Classics undertaken by Dr. James 





L rere, of the London Missiona 
vate munilicence, has reached its second volume. 


’ Society, through means furnished by pri 


The first was devoted to 
the works of Confucius, the second introduces us to the writings of Mencius, 


a sage who, in the opinion of his nation, stands only second to his great mas 
g ) £ 





ter. Mencius was born BC. 371 and lived to the age of 84,80 that his period 
synchronizes with the era of Plato, Aristotle, Epicurus, and other great names 
of the West. 


Mencius among his contemporaries he can look them in the face. He does 


In the words of his editor and translator: “ When we place 


not need to hide a diminished head.” Lis doctrine of human nature was a3 


nearly as possible, we are told, that of Bishop Butler. ‘ The will (he said 
is the leader of the passion nature. ‘The passion nature pervades and an 
nates the body. The will is first and chief, and the passion nature is subor 


dinate to it. Man is formed only for virtue. There is in man a natural 


principle of benevolence, a natural principle of righteousness, a natura 


rinciple of propriety, and a natural principle of apprehending moral truth.” 


Phe series of “ Chinese Classics” is expected to form seven volumes, They 
are printed at Hong Kong, in large octavo, and include the original text i 
with a translation, critical and exegetical notes, prolegomena by the editor, 
and copious indexes. They are sold in London at the not unreasonable price 
7 , 


of £2 2s. per volume, or about twenty dollars in currency at present rates. 





The third volume will include the most ancient historical records of China 
’ 


and is now in preparation. 


—Like many other men of genius, the technical powers of the inspired 
artist William Blake were scarecly adequate to the proper rendering of his 
red with the same 


derive from the 





own ideas. No series of his illustrations has ever appex 
advantages that his beautiful designs to “ Blair's Grave” 
masterly burin of Schiavonetti, confessedly the first engraver of the day. They 
form an epitome of the unseen world, and for nobleness of expression, purity 
of line, and severely grand yet picturesque composition, they stand unequal 
led. We can only wonder that a generation saturated with the extrava 
vances of Fuseli and the inanities of Westall as book illustrators, could 
pass them by without recognition of their surpassing excellence. The pub 
lication of Mr. Gilchrist’s illustrated “ Life and Works of Blake ” has created 
quite a furore in the artistic world for the possession of his designs, and they 
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have lately advanced in value almost fifty-fold. To the enterprise of Mr. J. W. society and reduced the fair Quaker of former ree 

Bouton, one of our best inforine sof European books, of 481 Bi l- miserly old hag \ suppl rself w 3 Mrs 
way, American ¢ Mectors are indebted for a limited opportunity to procure one Farrar’s reminiscences include the names of ma r charne 

of Blake's finest works, the “ Illustrations to the Grave,” alr yr red to. is difficult to imagine in actual « ict wit wey tnong us. as Mrs 





7 Mr. Bouton has just returned from a periodical “ rai 1” or“ foray” to Europe, not) bauld, Mrs. Opie, Sir William and Ladv Hamilton. Lord N« 











I ll | s ‘ : 

indertaken in the interest of devastation, although he returns as richly laden who to ordinary experience have “gone far off and t s 
with the spoils of time as any practical free-trader of Sherman’s army. During They are narrated ina style of simplicity that inspires contidence in their 
his visit to England Mr. Bouton was so fortunate as to secure the entire remain. revelations. 
ing copies of Blake’s * Blair's Grave,” comprising fine impressions of twelve o> 
illustrations, and the masterly portrait of Blake, by Phillips, which made him a 

— atau Sate a | . jet —_ — so) r 

oyal Academician. They consist only of sixty-seven copies in imperial quarto TM M'S } E TQET 
Royal i y consist only of sixty-seven copies i ul quarto, GRIMM'S MICHAEL ANGELO. 
and four on large paper in folio. Subscribers’ names are taken at the very eA i 
7 Evreny buyer of the Boston edition, should borrow a copy of the 





moderate price of fifteen dollars per copy, and thirty dollars for the few in . eee fea aa 
second London edition (Smith, Elder & Co., 1865) and copy therefrom two 


folio. They are to be delivered in November in the order of the names as re 
































ceived. Mr. Bouton’s room will be found an attractive place of resort for ||) irs ee ee ; American publishers have vy a __ 
: ee , eee ‘Translator’s Preface” in the first volume, tl h it cont s teres , 
lovers of art. his spéciulité asa dealer lying | y among the splendid Eu < ; ; bie 10s aie ? 
P 1 . ony matter, is really not essential to the right use of the lx = Ps hen it ie 
ropean illustrated books, galleries, etc., so rarely met with at our stores. ; : © bois 
I ? short, and would take not more than half an hour to transeribe in a | 
—We are always instructed in the superiority of the world of mind over hand. That which we would have e pied from the second volume w 
that of matter, and partly realize it in our lives, but it appears as if the two much more tedious and troublesome to write out, but then it és luite es 
must be brought in contact io reach their highest expression. The noblest tial use of the book ; we mean the index. It isalmost incre 
riumphs of intellect seem to be those won by the invest ion of physical that iblishing house should, at s day, have p Shit 
and material causes and effects. the mind with a force and torical work of supposed permanent value without an index lad tl 
grandeur that mere metapliysical could never attain. Prof, been none in existence, it would almost have been the duty of a howe of 
Phillips's address to the British Association supplies some noteworthy the standing of Little, Brown & Co. to cause one to be pr 1 for r 
instances of these most remarkable inferential rc Its from observed ph own edition The fact that none was attached to the first English ed n 
nomena, There are few if any minds who have not been impressed with oaly made more evident the necessity of havinz one; and the second L 
the nebular hypothesis of Herschel and La Place, according to which we not m edition, with the index, was received here so | before the appearance 
only saw “worlds on worlds in phalanx bright” in the heavens, but were of the Boston one t the latter was generally t ear ! f 
actually admitted to the secrets of nature’s laboratory, and could trace mat- lt pects the o c.oseiv Ss the r » tw re 
ter from its original diffusion to its condensation in the nebulous bodies of pul remunecrative prices 1 La five dollars 
the sidercal world (‘nursery mothers of the stars”) and its progress towards Tespectis ly. 
more perfect formation. The great telescope of Lord Rosse was supposed to Phe lady who-e ni appears on s known as a translats 
have demolished the theory, as it resolved most of the nebule to which it Her work seems to have been done easily ; too easily, indeed. To translate 
could be applied into collections of separate stars, rendered indistinct to 4 somewhat philosophical history from the Ger 1 into English is no easy 





























ordinary telescopic vision by remoteness of distance. So the question re- task for any one woman; and men, too, who have tried to turn German cr 
mained till a new means of investigation presented itself by Prof. Kirchoff's Freniclf standard works into English have found—or. at least i 
discovery of spectrum analysis. By this means the very constitution of the | to their readers’ satisfaction—that it is o1 ng to be able to read the or 
heavenly bodies can be ascertained. Tested thus, the nebule are found in) inal withenjoyment, and quite another to be able to turn it into good, 
some instances to have stellar points, but they are not stars. Their compo- idiomatic, elegant English. We have not succeeded in finding, in New 
sition is shown to be entirely different; they resemble enormous marses of York, a copy of the German original of the “ Life of Michael Angelo,” but 
luminous gas, composed of three materials, nitrogen, hydrogen, and a sub the Engli ext conveys the idea of conscientious attempt to ve the 
stance at present unknown. Stars tested in the same manner are shown to | Sense of what the author wrote. it is safe to assume that Mr. Grimm 
be constituted like our own sun, and, like it, they exhibit the presence of Wrot Lis! fitiv represe d by inelegant 
many terrestial elements, as sodium, magnesium, iron, and hydrogen. The Eng rwh go fa the 
moon and Venus show no signs of an atmosphere, but Jupiter and Satu tru ( dis that at 5 
have one like that of the earth, with the addition of some unknown body, know a is Chere is another ff 
probably a gas or vapor peculiar to those spheres. No one can grasp the ful sour f s book as we Ave 
train of fucts here most imperfectly alluded to without feeling how much the aut men an 1 things, art and literature, 
the world of thought gains by these daring excursions beyond “ the flaming and the thoughts into English Phere is thus 
bounds of space and time” of the poet, whose wildest imaginings seareely at i the use of language, and, without un- 
reach to the sober certainties of the philosophers. sual cat rin verifying and in comparison witl 
; : ; [taliar l risk of errors of all sorts. Now 
—It is always pleasant to meet with fresh notices of any of the members jg probable. for reasons w we shall mention hercafter, that man; 
of Dr. Johnson’s circle of acquaintance, but by this time all matter of the of the inaccuracies, inelezancies, misstatem: nte, errors of fact. and absur 
kind has been so often worked over by memoir and magazine writers that jpjes which distigure this book, are to be traced to the author But, il 7 ‘ 
‘ few and scanty additions to our stock of information now appear. We are absence of his original text. it will be safer to nake no atts na “it _ 
indebted to Mrs. Farrar’s agreeable “ Recollections of Seventy Years,” just pub- 4, sponsibility. On page 20 the first volume we find 




















lished by Ticknor & Fields, for a closer acquaintance with one of thet 
1 
of her youth, Mrs. Knowles, the Quaker lady, whom all readers of “ Bos E intelle l centre of 
well” will recall as meeting the doctor several times at Mr. Dilly’s, and onone ~~ that the new Gothic 
: . rit ted d ion with hit } 1} e nf el} = to painted. His ten- 
2H S) yerae ‘ an: bate LISCUSSIO! y | l on the supject of the e ig ¢ } 
occasion engaging in an aniina : \ 1 With IM OF THE SUDJEC der figures : carry V hem too much of miniature painting 
P . . . 1 ‘ } } } } 1: , 1 
conversion to Quakerism of a young lady, in which Johnson's temper certainly for us entirely to deny the schoo! in which their master learned to draw 
got the better of his reason as well as his politeness. ‘“ The fair Quaker” (as , 
1 : , ‘ . it th tto learned to draw in France? The words. “It w; 
Boswell calls her) resembled, in many points, the strong-minded women of | ; sien siesiat Phe words, “It was 
; , , , ble ; ir tc., Seem to convey that meaning; but the last sentence. if 
our own day; she was a good classical scholar, eminent for her attractiv siete g; bu ist sentence, if it 


means anything, means that he learned to draw in Italy, and that, ¢/ 


conversation, and her boldness in supporting her opinions by argument 


as : ae : é . 
5 ‘ " J " ‘*é, Lis hiures arrv With them t uch of miniat > pal rr La 
against the fiat of the great s ial dictator actually made her notorious / ee ee fap e site much of miniature painting Let 
A : . : . US IOOK at the fact: Giotto was 1 ‘rance anc ainted there. principal]: 
among both his admirers and enemies. She was famous, also, for working . n France and painted there, principally at 


P # i S 2 4 . Avicnor whither he acecompes " ory len . . al  ¢ 
pictures and taking portraits in worsted, her “sutile pictures,” as Johnson oe, . ut npanied Pope Clement when the seat of the 
es! ag ee : Papacy was removed from Rome. But before he went thither he 
called them, obtaining so much reputativn that she had the honor of a com Ji } ith 1@ had 
iat F hh if £ =: : ry ainted, of works that still remain, the frescoes in Santa Croce at Flor 
mission for a likeness of himself from the King, George III When Mrs, P@, § OTR i remain, the fr es in Santa Croce at | ence 





Farrar, as a girl, knew her, Mrs. Knowles, who had been left a handsome for 








tune by her husband, a physician, was injuring all her talents and good ** Life of Mich elo, by Herman Grimm. Translated. with the author's 
A ,, sanction, by Far Elizabeth Bununett. Boston: Little, Brown & Company loo. 


wilities by an insane devotion to money that in time shut her eut from all 2 vols, pp. 588, 519. 
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the decorations of the upper and ver churches at Assissi, i ng th 
series pictures illustrating the life of St. Francis; the ff es in the 
Campo Santo at Pisa, illustrating the life of Job; and the portrait of Dante 
in the Barghello at Florenc besides all these, the "<p been drawn, 





aud Giotto had been in Rome and had painted a whole era of pictures in the 
Basilica of St. Peter j 


(riotto to prove that 


and in the Vatican It is absurd, therefore, to use 


the intellectual centre of Europe was not in Italy 
is true; that Gothie architecture f France is 





ture came Irom 
true ; that Giotto learnec ething new about architecture while in France 
is possible—and tle’gamfpanife was designed after his return—but he and 
Dante were precisely the men who did most to make Italy the intellectual 
centre which she long afterwards continued to be. Four lines further on 
we are told that Giotto was “ not devoid of individual power.” On page 22 
the campanile of Santa Maria del Fiore is called a “column,” said to be 
“quadrangular” (it is square, the term used is of course inaccurate), and to 
be “inlaid " with marble (it is in great part built of marble, and entirely 


sheathed with it). On the next page the bell-tower is still further misused : 


told that the outside is “ formed of slates of black and white marble” 
that it the 


most beautiful ornaments and sculpture, which are continued in marvellous 


we are 


“ slabs”), and is “covered with 


(perhaps the translator wrot« 


abundance to the very top” (two-thirds of the height is entirely without 


sculpture, except simple crockets and capitals; the campanile is a typical 
example of sculpture used to the best advantage, and put where it can be 
seen). Out of the discussion of the tower all we can extract is, that there is 
a great lack of accurate knowledge concerning it between the author and 
lle of the 

dom, we find on page 265 a number of pencil-marks denoting blunders. 
The Pope 


Basilica of St. Peter.” 


translator. Turning to the mid first volume, and opening at ran 


“ordered him to discover the best place for the monument in the 


Angelo’s Pieta stands in the chapel “ dedicated to 


the holy Petronella ;” where Saint Petronella would be the proper English 


wlion, Di Hevige is 


is Is a Ciear case Of mist 





rendering of the idea. T! 


merely “saint” (feminine) when used with a proper name. Five lines 


below we find that the Basilica had been “more than once defended by 
force and conquered,” a clause wholly enigmatical, leaving it to the reader 


to study the history of the Basilica of St. Peter and ascertain whether it 


was taken or successfully defended. In the next line, “tribute of the lands 
the 


something equivalent to “tribute of the nations.” 


was received” means anything or nothing ; author probably wrote 
So far page 265 makes a 
bad show for the translator, but the next line seems to bring the author 
into court: “ Two long rows of antique pillars supported the framework of 
the roof.” The Basilica of St. Peter was five-aisled and had four rows of 
pillars, and from these sprang arches which supported lofty walls covered 
with paintings and mosaics, and on the walls, nearly a hundred feet above 
A few lines further 
This 
is the translator's fault, but the blunder in the next line is harder to fix: 


the columns, rested the framework of the roof or roofs. 


on we have “corridors” when cloisters is meant, or perhaps arcades. 


“the immense bronze pine apple” should be pine cone, that is, seed-vessel 
or fruit of the pine-tree, and whether author or translator is guilty of this 


we have no means of deciding. But it is more likely to be the author, as 
we judge from what follows about “the water gushing down between the 
leaves.” And the author certainly is responsible for the assertion in the 
next line that the church front had six doors; it had five. 
The exposure of these countless blunders of this sort is perhaps not a 
profitable task, but it may be well to try a page of the second volume. We 
find on 317 “Tt is probable that Michael 


Angelo, as he was influenced by Vittoria to cultivate poetry at all again, re- 


page this awkward sentence : 


ceived from her also the impetus to those views.” And the half-page that 


follows is full of inaccuracies and inelegancies of language: “ Resignation 


for the present ;” “longing for her husband suggested to her her first 


verses ;” “complete abstraction at length in religious feelings ;’ “nothing 


was more different, however, than Michael Angelo’s poems and her own ;” 
“ reflecting them in images which did not penetrate deeply ;” all these are 


in less thana page. On page 154 there is a delicious bit: “ He had him exe- 


so Condivi says, an infant St. John and a St. Giovannino.” 


cute, Of course 


Condivi says no such thing, but Angelo did “ execute” an infant St. John or 


St. Giovannino, for Lorenzo dei Medici. On page 57 the meaning of Leon 


ardo’s advice to his pupils is ludicrously misunderstood. On page 86 the 


Loggia dei Lanzi is called a public hall. 
The historical and descriptive portion of the book is very inaccurate. 
pages and 


On the one hand there ar paragraphs where there are signs of 


study and thought, and on the other there is a great deal of the most hasty 


generalization and crude speculation. Much of the discussion concerning 


artists and their works, where description and criticism are mingled and a 


philosophical conclusion is drawn, is weak because based on false premises. 


N 





ation. 


The judgments expressed of the early men and their works, Brunelleschi 


lesehi, 
Verrochio, Donatello, right. 


than 
Throughout the book there is a tendency to begin with a theory and war) 


Ghiberti, Giotto, are oftener wrong 


facts to establish it. The curiously false conclusions to which this sort of 
reasoning is apt to bring one—especially in matters relating to the fine arts 
—ure seen in every chapter of the book. To quote them in full would re 
quire more space than we can spare, but there is an instance on page 142 of 
the first volume less evident than some: “The bas-reliefs surrounding it 
exhibit a certain rude magnificence and are superior to anything produced 
by painting at that time. For, while the latter was compelled to keep to the 
forms of the living Byzantine masters, sculpture imitated the few remains 
of the ancient artists, and in so doing flourished. 
the 


So widely divided were 
sources from which the two arts drew new life.’ It would r ‘quire an 


essay to discuss the fallacies contained in those three sentences. Ancelo’s 
own mind and power are better understood, and his separate works better 
described and criticized, than the minds and the works of other artists, but 
the labored comparison between Angelo and Raphael is one of the most 
mistaken pieces of thought in the book. A few words here and there about 
Luini seem to indicate an entire ignorance of anything but the name of that 
great painter. The account of the Venetian power and national characte: 

though slight, is one of the best passages ; but the discussion of the Venetian 
art is conducted according to the popular (and essentially German) notion of 
the nature of that art, and is, of course, inconclusive and false in the main 
The guide-book raptures over Rome and Venice, and the cheap learning in 
the opening comparison between Florence and Athens, are matched by the 
sophomoric antithesis at the beginning of the second chapter, and the evi 

dent uncertainty of the author, shown in many parts of the book, whether 
he ought to regret or to rejoice over the substitution of revived classic for 


Gothie forms of building. Against the whole of the extravagant laud: 





m 
of Cornelius, with which the book abounds, and which is the principal pur 
pose of the closing chapter, we warn those who are not familiar with the 
work of that painter: he is, indeed, as Mr. Grimm often says, a Detter paint +r 
than Kaulbach, but is not, on that account or any other account, great or 
eminent. 

We have alluded to the ac- 
count of Venice at the beginning of the second volume. 


This work is not, of course, without merit. 
The account of the 
roof paintings of the Sistine Chapel and that of the Medicean tombs in the sac 
risty of San Lorenzo have a certain value, though there seems no ground for the 
theory advanced, that the usual ascription of the tombs of Lorenzo and Giuli 
ano dei Medici should be reversed. The account of Condivi and Vasari in the 
first volume scems to be just. And the author is familiar with many of the 
conclusions of modern thinkers on art, and is often right in his use of them. 
But we dwell so briefly upon these merits, and have discusssd the faults so 
much more at length, because we hold that there has been no good reason 
for writing the book. 

The ostensible reason for writing it isas follows: A number of papers, long 
preserved in the archives of the Buonarotti family, in Florence, have come into 
the possession of the British Museum. Among them are many letters from 
Michael Angelo himself, and much valuable information in regard to dates 
and events is to be found in them. The Italian text of some of these is given 
in the appendices to these two volumes, and these appendices are precisely 
what make the book worth buying. The proper course for Mr. Grimm to 
have adopted was to have published for his countrymen the Italian text of 
these letters, with an accurate translation in German, and, perhaps, a thread 
of narrative to connect them. By these means he would have helped the 
world toward a right understanding of the times and men of which this 
book affords but a confused image. 

There already exists a much better life of Michael Angelo than this, writ 
ten by Mr. John 8. Harford, the second edition of which was published in 
1858. It is calm and scholarly in tone, affording a marked contrast to the 
hurried and crowded text of Bunnétt’s Grimm, and is historically very valu 
able, giving needed and authentic information on many points which Mr. 
Girimm touches but to confuse. In the matter of art criticism it is deficient, 
but not misleading or injurious. 

No new life of Angelo is needed, unless it be an elaborate review of his 
art and the art of his time. Mr. Grimm seems to have but a traveller's 
knowledge of his or of any art. If some one, Well versed in medieval history, 
and an excellent Italian scholar, will devote three or four years of his life to 
a careful, patient study of Italian art from the twelfth century down to the 
death of Angelo, and will then write a book about half as full and discursive ° 
as this is, and of such size as will hold his principal subject clearly stated and 
completely reasoned out, he will be a public benefactor. Mr. Grimm’s course 
has been nearly the exact opposite to this, and his work is consequently of but 
little value. 
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POETRY OF THE ORIENT.* 
How shall the West be brought duly to appreciate and respect the East ? 
In 


the strength of our superior civilization, and the arrogance prompted by ou 


is, to the true lover of his kind, one of the pressing questions of the day. 
r 
consciousness of its possession, we are in danger of doing less than justice to 
that larger portion of mankind whom we group together under the name 
“ Orientals.” 


We know, and are ready to acknowledge, in a general way, 


that science, religion, and polity had their beginnings in Asia, But we have 
no personal feeling of indebtedness on that account to the Asiatic populations 
Ex oriente lux 


and archeologist ; but, with the sun riding high in heaven above our heads, 


of our own time. is a true enough motto for the historian 
what care we for the low Eastern hills which were reddened by his first 
Who loves 
the Chinese any better, because so many important elements of our culture 
Who feels with the Hindus, because 


beams, but now rest in the dimness of a gathering twilight ? 


came from China ? rays of Indian en 


lightenment, which illumined half Asia, have even penetrated Europe? or 


with the Mohammedans, because they bore a chief part in bridging over the 


dark ages, that knowledge might pass from the classical to the modern 
world? Who admires the Jews, because Moses and Christ were « 


Gratitude d 


f their 


race ? oes not inherit from generation to generation, and from 


epoch to epoch. We have entered upon a career of advancement which has 
left Asia far behind ; 


balance of the powers of observation, reflection, and fancy, to which the one 


we have inherited or attained a mental symmetry, a 


sidedness and intensity of the Orientals are distasteful ; and our want of 
sympathy makes us intolerant: we depreciate their personal character, con 
temn their literature, and stigmatize their religion as childish superstition or 
as devil-worship. 

This would be less to be deprecated, if our feeling of superiority expressed 


itself in mental acts alone. But, just as soon as we set down a race as infe 


rior, we begin to hold ourselves absolved from treating it witl 


1 social and 


political justice. Injustice to inferiors, indeed, is one of the ruling principles 


of human activity. The kingdom of heaven may be the appointed inhe 


rit 
ance of the poor in spirit; but the good things of earth are for those who 
can win and keep them. Even as between man and man, in our own com 
munity, the stronger takes advantage of the weaker, the knowing of the 
ignorant, our Christianity to the contrary notwithstanding. Beeause the 
African race is decidedly beneath the European in the sum of its endowments, 
instead of lending it a helping hand to enable it to secure its utmost share 
of happiness and elevation, we grind it beneath us, in varying degree and 
manner, from the servitude to which the South would fain still condemn it, 
to the exclusion from rights allowed and secured to all other manhood to 
which it is subjected by a part even of freedom-loying New England. 
lia 


1a 


Our 
conduct toward the Indian tribes is directly cnleulated to sweep them off 
the face of the earth ; and we who, as individuals, would not think of shoot 
ing or starving a Sioux or a Blackfoot, in order to get him out of our way, 
do it as a nation, and are ready to flatter ourselves that we are only instru 
Why should not 


the lower race give way to the higher, that the sum of human happiness 


ments in the hands of Providence to carry out its designs. 


may be increased ? 

The Oriental nations have had their full share of this kind of treatment 
toendure. European culture and Christianity are far superior to all the forms 
of civilization and all the religious isms of Asia; and these, with the pe« 


ples who live by them, must yield place or be crushed. Their rights, 


as 
individuals and as communities, are little in our eyes compared with the 
rights of a higher humanity, which we represent. The general intercourss 


between European and Asiatic powers has been marked with encroachment 
and oppression on the part of the former. No doubt that in nearly every 
specific act the European power has been speciously in the right. It is easy 
for the superior to put the inferior in the wrong, and to exact the penalty 
That the British Eas 1 


leri item of 
revenue from opium raised expressly to be stnuggled into ( 


richest 


t India government should ¢ 


Ss 





ina is highly 
they 
it into the nostrils of 


proper, a part of the glorious system of free production and free trade ; 
did not take the abominable drug to China and force 
the people. But when the Chinese government, smarting under the results 
of this innocent arrangement, and feeling about blindly and impotently for 
means to check and prevent the traffic, lays its hands on the sacred person of 
a British diplomatic agent, the laws of nations are outraged, and the war 
its effect, that all 


the introduction of opium relaxes, is only incidental and unavoidable. 


waged to avenge the injury is a just one ; resistance to 
It is 
very wrong for the Japanese to shut themselves straitly up, letting none go 
out and none come in, excluding their own countrymen whom misfortune at 

*“The Poetry of the Orient. By William Rounseville - 
Brothers. 1865. 12mo, pp. Xii., 337. 





ation. 


sea has carried to forei 


wrecked of other na and to break d 


LIONS ; 


intimidation and cajolery is a laudable deed—even though it lead thet 








an unavoidable sequence of causes and effects, to intestine dissension 
foreign war. We want to bind all parts of the earth together by the : 
commerce, of a mutual supply of wants, certain that we shall pr t eby 
and confident that others will, or may, of ought to, do the same We are 
apostles of the fraternity of nations, and we cannot let our | undism be 
obstructed, even though our invitation, in itself 1 much rent f 
that of the French revolutionist, Sots 7 Trére, on te tue’ sounds in tl 
ears of those to whom it is addressed omi lik be my brother, a 








I destroy thee! If the unrestrict int of the West in the affairs 
of the civilized East is to lead to the overthrow of all that the Eastern pe 

ples hold most dear—their religions, the forms of polity, their inherited 
usages, even their nationality—thveir the interest of self- preserva 
tion, to resist the beginnings of such : n is greater tl our right 





to urge it upon them 








But what, it may be asked, has all this to do with Mr. Alger’s book of 
Oriental poetry? The connection is not difficult to point t The highes 
significance of such a work lies in its interest and effect in bringing the Orient 
to the knowledge and sympat) regard of the cultivated in our com 
munity, the leaders of public opinion. To win for the African the 1 to 
which, as a human being among human beings, he is entitled, we have to 
prove him by his gifts a full man, to show tha: he is in many respects equal, 
in some, perhaps, superior, to ourselves ; that he can think, feel, plan, ac 
fight even, like a real man, made in the image of God. In like manner. out 
general public need to be made to realize much more fully than at present 
that the Oriental is our brother in intellect as in destiny ; that his soul will 





ery out as loudly to its Maker under injustice and oppression as would that 





of the European. This is a task in which scholars who have worked them- 
selves into a comprehension and appreciation of the Orient, who know and 
feel what it has been and still is worth in the sum of humanity, have got to 
beara chief part. And to do so is Mr. Alger’s distinet ait He is one of 
those who acknowledge a deep sympathy with some of the peculiarities of 
the Eastern mind ; he regards it as in many of its qualities of a finer temper 
than our own, and is bent upon winning for it from his contemporaries the 
same admiration and reverence with which it inspires himself. In this 


view, his effort is worthy of all respect and approval. 


That he has not failed of a fair share of success, is proved by the fact that 





a large earlier edition of his volume, from whi htly altered, 


has been absorbed by our reading public within a few vears. Yet. notwit} 

standing this authoritative sanction, we must confess ourselves less satisfied 
with the execution of the work than with its intent. Mr. Alger lays no 
claim to the character of an Oriental scholar: what le ves us he gets 


himself at second hand. Perhaps for this reason his collection is wanting 





in scholarly method. The pieces of w h it is made up, its specimens of 
Oriental thought and fancy, run one after another in the accidental order of 
a commonplace-book, without attempt at arrangement of any kind by sub 
ject, by country, or by period. They are, too—and this is a much more 
serious defect—of heterogeneous character, translations from Oriental origin 
als, translations from Oriental imitators, and original imitations of Oriental 
thought and style. Much the greater part of the extracts is referred to 
no authority whatever ; we can only guess by their contents from what Jan 


uag 


us to trust 
he i 


tinely 


more to our author 


than we feel ready to do. 


the 


is so penetrated with 
May we 


than we at first suspect, 





he 


ger share of Mr. Alger himself 


Oriental spirit t all gives us i Oriental ? 


} 





not be taking ina 


or than we care to receive It needs a rare power of self-abnegation, and 
some devoted scholarship, to put one into a mental and moral posture so 
different from ours as is the Oriental. Goethe’s “‘ West-Eastern Divan” is 
a masterpiece ; but not only was Goethe himself a master, one of the very 
greatest the world has ever seen, but he had ste ped himself ina partic alar 
part of Orientalism, and reproduced only that. And there is a certain same 


; - . . 
gh all our author 


than we 


ness of 








tone running u 





s selections which cannot but 


lew ¢ ticinate : } 
ly anticipate as the result of 


should fair 


iat unity of spirit which, in virtue of their common quality of “ Oriental,” 
ought to characterize the productions of so diverse races and periods. Of 


sharp-cut versions, which hz the ring of an original, and make a strong 


individual impression none; in every line we see most 


con 


spicuous the hue of slator’s ink. The transl: 





itions which he cites in 





his introduction are t €,as suggesting unfavorable com- 





o his disadvantag 


between their life 





parisons and vigor and that which his own pieces exhibit. 
wT) ss 14) } . * set } +} 
lhe introduction, whi constitutes nearly a third of the volume, must 


| not be passed by without some special notice. it would be quite as | raper 








The 





to call stead of an introduction, an independent essay, a panegyric of 
Eastern poetry lustrated with specimens, to which, by way « ppendi 

are added a number of original versifications by the author. It points out 
what has been done, chiefly on the continent of Europe, toward rendering the 
producti ms of the Asiatic muse accessible to West ‘rm readers, and then at 
tempts to describe their distinguishing characteristics. ‘The classification 


adopted for them reone, namely, into Arab, Hindu, Persian, and 


| isa very stran 


} 


which issomewhat as if one were todivide southern European poet 


What Mr. Alger writes upon 


Safi poetry 


_ 


ry into French, Spanish, Italian, and dramatic. 
these themes will be read with pleasure, save as some will be startled, and per 


_ 
ft 


haps filled with misgiving as to the effect of conversance with Oriental models, 


by the flood of gorgeous diction which comes so easily from his pen, bathing 


and almost drowning his subject in a sea of culogy. He is justified in his claim 


‘ 
ot 


that no account of Oriental poetry, asa whole, exists within reach of the Eng 


Nor can we ¢ Xpect that the want will ever be satisfactorily filled. 


‘ly 


¢ 


lish reader 
Those who best understand the matter are those who will be least Lil 


like to 


attempt it. Seanned from a distance, and witha superficial eye, the poetry 
of Asia seems one whole, having a common character; but when examined 
more closely, better comprehended, it is seen to be as heterogeneous, as full 


of variety, as that of the West. One distinctive feature it has: it is not the 


reflex of European culture ; any other would be hard to find, unless it be the 
immoderateness, the want of harmonious counterpoise, to which we have 


The Asiatic 


were he treating the whole vast theme of the productions of the human im 


already once referred. literary historian, of whatever nation, 
agination, would doubtless reverse our procedure, by separately describing 
the national literatures of Asia, and grouping those of Europe together as 
And he be 
culture and the imitation of classical models bind a tie of unity about all that 


“ Occidental.” would more in the right than we. — Classical 


Europe and her colonies have produced ; there is no such bond connecting 


Arab, Chinese, and Hindu literatures, nor could any discordance, in respect to 


national style and character, be greater than that between these three coun- 
ries. 
He who comes to Mr. Alger’s volume with a right apprehension of what 
he is to look for in it—not a thorough and systematic illustration of wit and 
fancy, but a miscellaneous collection of observations and specimens, desultory 
reading for leisure hours—will be able to derive from it both amusement and 
instruction. 

+>. 


COLE’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY.* 


‘Tuts neatly and correctly printed little volume will be found a very use- 


hand-book, affording ‘ready information of the births and deaths of 


ful 
deceased persons, more or less noteworthy, of all countries and periods.” 
The author modestly hopes—and we trust his hope will not be deceived— 


that it will “ lie upon the desk, an unobtrusive companion of other books of 


many sorts, to give a reader its rapid answer whenever he is tempted to 


pause at a name, and ask no more than ‘ When did he live?” This curi- 


osity he satisfies in the plainest and shortest way, generally in a line to a 


query. The additions attached to the names and dates, which also answer 


the question ‘“ Who was he?” or “ What has he done?” are not intended to 


furnish a condensed biography, but chiefly to identify the individuals 


The italies within brackets indicate some production of the pen or some 


work of art—whenever possible, a chef dwuvre ; the italics without brackets 


riginal name. 


indicate a second, an assumed, or an Biographies of the sub 
ject ‘Li When we add 
that this biographical dictionary contains no less than eighteen thousand 


ject are referred to thus fe by or “ L. by 
names, and that the author has labored with conscientious zeal and rare dili 
gence in verifying his dates, the reader will at once perceive how much 
benefit he may derive from such a companion of his literary occupations. 
On the other hand, we cannot but regret that the author has not also 
bestowed on his work the attention and labor necessary to make it complete, 
uniform, and as correct in everything else as it is in dates. His acquaint 
ance with English, French, and classical history and literature, and the use 
of a number of standard guides to biographical knowledge, have enabled him 
to perform parts of his task thoroughly and accurately ; in others he has been 
less successful, chiefly from want of discrimination in making the choice of 
his subjects. While thousands of names given might be eliminated without 
detriment to the plan of the book, other thousands, of real historical value, 
are wanted to make it complete. Of this an American reader will easily be 
convinced, when, after finding on its first page a list of such names as C. C. 
H Aagard, C. Aagard, E. Aalst, W. Aalst, A. 


Aaron, Aaron Acharon, P. Aarsens, F. 


vander Aa, P. vander Aa, N. 
van Aarsens, Aartgens, Abano, Abas 


Siog 


\ Brief 
A., Trinity College, 


rraphical Dictionary 


Compiled and Arranged by the Rev. Charles 
Cambridge.” 


London and Cambridge: McMillan & Co. j 


I 


the same definite article in both. 


but not without errors. 








Nation. 


eal, Abate, Abati, Abatini, Abauzit, Abbadie, ete., he will in vain look for 
the date of birth or death of such Americans of former or recent times as 
ilancock, Otis, Montgomery, Arnold, Sumpter, Marion, Mercer, Randolph, 
Benton, Douglas, Perry, John Brown, Foote, Kearney, or Reno. A Pole 


t 


must be equally surprised not to find the names of such chief representatives 


of his country’s ancient military or literary glory as Chodkiewicz, Zolkiewski, 
Czarnecki, and Kochanowski, or the names of the (now deceased) principal 
leaders in the memorable revolution of 1831—Wysocki, Chlopicki, Dwer- 
nicki, Skrzynecki, and Dembinski, whom not even a fifth-rate general his- 
tory or biographical cyclopzedia will pass over in silence. A Hungarian 
will not only miss the equally renowned heroes and martyrs of his late 
struggle, Damjanics, Nagy Sandor, Csinyi, and Széchenyi, but also sueh old 
historical names as King John Zipolya, Boeskai, and the elder Zrinyi—the 
Leonidas of modern times—though he may discover his Hunyady, T6kélyi, 


‘ 


and Rikdezy, if he knows that the English persist in calling them Hunni 


ades, Tekeli, and Ragotski. Hardly less grievous is the omission of such 


modern historical or literary names—Italian, German, Greek, and Servian 
as Leopardi, Colletta, Bandiera, and Ruggiero; Schill, Sand, Hebel, Immer 


mann, and Lenau ; Odysseus and Miaulis ; Czerny George and Milosh. But 


¢ 
ot 


both 





even of modern French names, in spite of the author’s diligent use 


the “ Biographie Universelle” and “ Nouvelle Biographie Générale,” we find 


j 
i 


such as the following missing: Generals J. B. Cavaignac, M. Dumas, an 


Dampierre; Grégoire, Decazes, Godefroy Cavaignac, and Proudhon ; and the 
Fieschi. Jewish history and literature, 


Not only 


1 
i2Yra, 


Louvel, Alibaud, and 


tides, 





ancient as well as modern, are altogether very poorly represented. 
are the non-royal biblical names, as Moses, Joshua, Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Nehemiah, 


stated nor obvious—but also some of the most distinguished post-bi! 


and as it appears, consistently omitted—for reasons neither 


lieal 
names of Hebrew literature, as the Rabbis Solomon Isaaki, Nachmanides, and 


Solomon-ben-Meir, or the poets, Moses-ben-Ezra, M. H. Luzzato, and Wessely, 
are not to be found, while others incomparably less important are given 

» on the part of the author, and, prob 
Thus Hillel 
the Elder is designated JZussa Aen, which stands for [la-Zaken or LHaz-Zaki 

(Heb., ha, the, and zaken, old); R. Albe’s Sepher ha-ikkarin ( Book of Prin 
ciples”), is called Sepher Ilikkarim ; t1 
in this way, /ickkadosh, and that of another thus, J/a-Levi, though 


Ignorance of the Hebrew language 
ably, also, of his authorities, is the source of several errors. 


it 


1e surname of one Rabbi Juda is given 
ha is 
German words and titles are rarely given, 
The French and Italian are well handled, still we find 
Litéraire (one t, p. 208), Memoirs sur Napoleon (without accents, p. 3), Hrevle 
de (not di or da) Ferrara (p. 205), and similar slight mistakes. The names of 
the subjects, probably for typographical reasons, are all given without ac- 
cents, Which makes many look very awkward, as D’Estrees, Fenelon, Stac! 
The 
in the termination of family names, is represented in all pos- 
“ Derse/ 


Cambaceres, Arpad, Kolesey, Blucher, Muller, ete. Russian broad », 


sible ways, as in Ivanof, Volkof’, Nakhimoz, and Kracheninnikow. 


preceded by 0 
dak 





win, or Derzhavine,” which is a mixture of German, English, and French, is 


¢ 


another exemplification of our careless way of spelling names of nations 


whose alphabet is not the Roman. From the author’s general rule of giv- 


ing all common Christian names only in English, the Hungarian names, as 





> hers, see 


attached to Katona, Kazinezy, Petoefi, and o m to form the only ex- 


ception. The Viadislases of Hungary are erroneously mixed up with the 
Ladislases. King Stephen IL., of the same nation, the emperor of the East, 
Michael IL., and the Lewises of Germany receive their surnames in French, 
as given in the author's principal authorities for non-English biography, 
thus: Le Foudre, Le Bégue, Le Jeune, L’ Aveugle, L’ Enfant—while the sur 
names of the French Charleses are given in English, the Bold, the Fut, the 
Fuir, the Wise, ete. We find, also, some inaccurate dates of reigns, as 1204 
for 1205, 1826 for 1825, and 1857 fur 1858, under Andrew IL, Nicholas, and 
Frederic William IV. 

Repetitions, instead of references, are frequent, being mostly intentional, 
and caused by differences of names or spelling, or by such additional sylla- 
bles as de, di, da, del, ete., but, we must confess, in their discrepancies they 
often reveal an uncommon degree of haste in compiling or copying, to say 
the least. A few examples will suffice as illustrations : 

“Cosmo II. de Medici. Grand Duke of Tuscany. 
tius, Jun., 1585. Born 1519—died Apr. 21, 1574.” 

* Medici, Cosmode. The Great. 1st Grand-duke of Tuscany. 
dini. Born 1519—died Apr. 21, 1574.” 
“ De Gerando, Joseph Mary, Baron. 
“ Gerando, Joseph Mary, Baron de. 
“D. Herbelot, Bartholomew. 
“Tlerbelot, Barthol. d’. Fr. Orient. 
“* Fabius Maximus, Q. 
“Maximus, Q. Fabius. 


Life by Aldus Manu 
Life by Bal- 


Fr. Statesman.” 
Fr. Philosoph. Writer.” 
Orientalist.” 
(Biblioth. Orientale.)” 
Opponent of Hannibal.” 
Roman General against Hannibal.” 


Cunctator. 
Cunctator. 

















1 
The 

Life by Amaretti; J. W. Brown, 1828.” 
L. by J. W. Brown, 1828.” 

Jewish Patriot.” 
Jewish Patriot (166-160).” 

King of Hungary and Bohemia.” 

King of Hungary (1458-90).” 


Painter. 
Painter. 


“ Leonardo da Vinci. 
“Da Vinci, Leonardo. 
“ Maccabeeus, Judas. 
“Judas Maccabeeus. 

“ Mathias Corvinus. 

“ Matthias Corvinus. 


That of the titles attached to the eighteen thousand names many are 
inaccurate, will surprise nobody. Thus, Bolivar, the deliverer of half a 
continent, is called the “ Liberator of Bolivia ;? Benyowsky, who was born 
in Hungary, and roamed all over the world, a “ Polish Adventurer ;” and 
Solomon ben Virga, Rabbi” of the in which 


Such and similar errors or inaccuracies, we 


a “ Spanish “16th cent.,” 


there were no Jews in Spain. 
trust, the diligent author will eliminate by scores from his valuable work, 
“in revising each successive edition that may be called for.” In the next, 
we hope to find the date of President Lincoln’s birth added to that of his 
death, which is given. 


oe 


TWO MEN,* 


WHEN you have read this novel you feel as if you had been at the play, 


and, though you are ever so dull a man, you are conscious that hidden 
springs of epigram have been touched in your nature, and that it is in you 
for the moment to talk brilliantly. You wish, also, to express yourself vio 
lently and recklessly, with an oath or two, and you confess in various ways 
the frank, vehement power of the romance. and 


although most old travellers in fable-land might guess the end when the 


it is very interesting ; 


journey is half done, few would care to turn aside from it there. 
It 


which the taste of this age demands is dramatic, and the most subjective 


is a very curious book, for two reasons: the analysis of character 


purpose is achieved by the most objective processes. The author seldom 
vouchsafes a word of comment or explanation on anything that her people 
do or say ; and yet, from their brief speeches and dramatic action, you have 
the same knowledge of motive which you acquire from the philosophization 
The Scarlet We think this 
admirable, because it wisely satisfies the analytic tendency of modern feel- 


of some such subjective romance as “ Letter.” 


ing, and yet escapes the motionlessness of a study. The book is also curious 
because, with many improbabilities and incongruities, it leaves at last an 
impression of reality, and of propriety within certain conditions, which must 
We may 
protest that we never knew any such town as Crest, and that we never met 


be granted the author as they must be grarfted to every artist. 


such invariably bright, bad people as live there, but we must nevertheless 
acknowledge the truth of the characters to themselves, to each other, and to 
the atmosphere in which we find them. It is at times an atmosphere in 
which only eldritch and unearthly things could breathe. 

The story is briefly this: Jason Auster, a young carpenter, who comes to 
the seaport town of Crest, in New England, with certain vague aspirations 
and theories for the reform and univeysal happiness of our race, marries 
there Sarah Parke, the grand-daughter of the selfish, self-suflicing old Squire 
Parke, and lapses from his high dreams into a repressed, useless life of ease 
and silent discontent. He is nothing in the house while the old squire lives, 
and he is never anything but the father of his wife’s son and her skilful 
business-man while she lives. There is no love between them and no dis- 
like, and it does not seem that there is any more positive feeling, except a 
tardy tenderness and respect in the son, between Jason and his child, from 
youth to manhood. The father never interferes with the education of the 
boy, who grows as selfish and bad as his good nature will let his mother 
make him. 
Sarah’s returns from many years’ vagabondage in South America, bringing 
with him his daughter Philippa, and leaves her to his cousin’s conscientious 
care and cold dislike. There has been some early passion for this Osmond 
Luce in Sarah’s heart, but she has never forgiven him for leaving home and 
her, and she feels now no tenderness for him or his. Naturally, Philippa 
falls in love with her beautiful cousin, Parke Auster—Sarah’s son—and sets 
her whole, strange, loveless life on his possession. This hope of Philippa’s 
is threatened at one time by the charmns of a beautiful friend, Theresa Bond, 
who comes to visit her, and with whom Parke seems for a time to be in 
love; and it is at last broken by Parke’s guilty passion for an octoroon girl 
who has come to live in Crest with her mother and sister. Parke, whose 
nature is good and generous, is about to repair his wrong as far as possible 
by marrying Charlotte Lang, when his mother dies of broken pride—heart 
she seems to have none—and Charlotte dies in giving birth to his child. 


He causes her to be laid, as his wife, in the burial-place of the Parkes, and 


* “Two Men. ANovel. By Elizabeth Stoddard, author of ‘The Morgesons.” * 


New 
York: Bunce & Huntington. 1865. 
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Shortly after the old squire’s death, a scapegrace cousin of 


ation. 


openly owns the Langs as his kindred before the world. 


being again returned 


Philippa’s father 
back to 
South America with him, and does so, Philippa confessing her love for him, 


from the pampas, Parke determines to g 


0 


and killing it in the parting. He never appears in Crest again. 
Now it is the time for Philippa and Jason, the evident affinities, to draw 
near to each other, and find in one another's hearts that relief, expression, 


1] 


and repose which has been denied to both all their lives. Jason has long 
loved Philippa, but, discerning her love for Parke, has done all he could to 

But his 
There is no 
good reason why Philippa should not respond at once to his love, but it is 


not till he has shot off his hand, and she has nursed him through a fever, 


stifle his own love and to bring about the fruition of her passion 
efforts and hers have failed, and he now opens his heart to her 


that she finds she loves him, and it is not till he has objectlessly gone out 
West and come back again, that they finally understand each other, and 
wed—which ends the story. 


“ 
ie 


It is a pity that the author should have needlessly weakened the ad: 


ment of her story, and united the lovers by a device which, in various 
We believe that 


in some thousands of modern novels obdurate heroines have |! 


disguises, has already done such veteran service in fiction 
ven softened 
into marriageable humor by the mutilation and fever of the heroes, and we 
are sorry to be reminded at last of what is commonplace by 


what is other 

wise eminently original. Two Men” 
is one of the most original books written by an American woman ; it is 
the except the 

one already mentioned), like her merits, are almost wholly her own, and not 


In plot, in character and treatment, * 


original in its goodness and in its badness ; author's fault } 


ts 


Miss Shepherd’s, as in the works of Miss Prescott, nor Charlotte Bronté’s, as 


in the works of Miss Hardinge. 


We conceive the main purpose of the boo of the 


, who have 


to be the contrast 


characters of the father and son, Jason and Parke, the fir 


many salient points incommon. The characters of both are grounded in 
goodness of nature, but Parke’s life is spoiled by selfishness so thorough 


and supreme as to be without a consciousness of what it is. He is good 
through intuition and impulse, and what good he does finds positive and 


generous expression, while his father’s goodness throughout consists in self 


repression and silent self-sacrifice. He also has little self-cor ss,and his 
control over himself is so great that his sufferings, like his longings, are for 


the most part dumb. 


sciousn 
The author has not, however, developed his character 
sufficiently, and, on the whole, the contrast is not satisfactorily effected. In 
entless passion tor Parke, 
which almost accomplishes fruition by virtue of faith and hope in itself. 


Philippa there is little character apart from her rel 


Sarah’s nature is mute, hard, cold, detestable, without anything active in it 
but dislikes and dull ambitions. Theresa Bond is the humanest woman in 
the book : brilliant, warm, capable of loving simply and naturally, though 
We like, also, the vagabond 
Osmond Luce, whose character is so admirably indicated, on the occasions 


she is full of pretty artifice and sweet egotism 


of his rare appearance, that we know the good-humored, bad-hearted, engag 
Parke or The 
Langs are perhaps, however, the most sucet ssful creations in the book . they 
Mrs. Lang hi Cr 
and lover, with their two children, and he 
summed up: 


ing, worthless wanderer much better than either Jason. 


are marvellously well done. is been sent to Cres 


t by her master 


r whole career and being are thus 


“The glitter of negro blood was in Mrs. Lang’s eyes, and the negro modu 
lation in her voice; her complexion was a deep yellow, and she wore a wig 
of dark, straight hair. Though past middle age, her carriage Was still splen 
did. She had been a lithe, sinewy, gay savage, but her day was over: a 
double expression was dominant in her face now—of wearirfiss, from some 
long-continued strain, and of repose, because of safety attained. 
reflected the hut, the boudoir, and the Methodist gatn 
slaves.” ; 


Her manners 
erings of plantation 


The daughters, also, are indicated with a like freedom and adequacy : 


“Clarice had a brilliant, swarthy complexion, shining, curly, black hair, 
large black eyes with a vindictive sparkle, and manners which were a mix 
ture of the sulky and the vivacious. Charlotte reminded one of the Calla 
Ethiopia, she was so tall, slender, bending, and graceful, her complexion so 
smooth and opaque, and the curves of her face so beautiful. Her lips were 
always parted, her wistful light-blue eyes widely opened, and her straight, 
silky, chestnut hair disordered. She impressed those who saw her with a 
pitying admiration, a wondering regret, and a mysterious doubt.” 


We think Mrs. Stoddard succeeds better with these people than with 
most others in her book, because she keeps them in their place, as the folks 
at Crest did. 
other characters tread, and in their simple, vulgar presence one feels a curi 


This 
quality, which occasionally takes a white heat of fierceness, is so prevalent 


They seldom rise to those heights of epigram on which the 
ous relief from the intensity which pursues one through the book. 


as at last to enfeeble and destroy the very effects sought to be produced. 
, The billow which seemed destined to overwhelm you breaks at last in its 








yas The N 


» 
« 


frenzy into a weak foam, and your face is dashed with spray when you | 
waite l to be swept down to gulfs of feeling. This fault of the author’s at 
tacks nearly all her descriptions of nature, and 


The light that never was on land or sea” 


dwells properly on her text, where trees, hills, valleys, streams, and clouds 


are of a phantasmal strangeness. Mrs. Stoddard is one of the few people 
vho might write much more with the hope of writing much better, because | 
the bad habit of intensity can hardly attend great fertility of literary pro. | 
duction 

Apart from this intensity, the literature of the book is excellent. The | 
style is exquisitely clear and sharp-cut; the reader is hurried to the end | 
with @ tireless succession of events, and there is a peculiar pleasure and | 


to the interest in being made to rest at last solely on the fortunes of 


Altogether the 


repose 


Philippa and Jason. novel must be accepted as an original | 


expression of American feeling, and its characters, however exceptional, as 


veritable American types. 


me 


THE SLAVE POWER.* 
Ir is well known how much the rebel chiefs did in Europe to pervert 
public opinion, and how little was done by the Government of the Union to 
Almost all that 


their efforts ll has been done to enlighten the 


frustrate 
people of Europe on the causes and the aims of the rebellion is due to the 


patriotism of private citizens, Correspondents of English, German, French, 


and Italian papers have sent truthful accounts of our great struggle, and 


many noble Europeans devoted themselves to the Union, and the nation 


owes them a debt of gratitude ; but, above all, this debt of gratitude is due 


rican citizens abroad who, in the gloomiest days of our civil war, 


to the An 


never despaired of their country—who, in the midst of enemies or lukewarm 


lookers-on, rose as defenders of its cause 


Among these devoted citizens Mr. Theodore S. Fay, formerly Resident 
Minister of the United States in Switzerland, deserves to be mentioned as 
one of the most effective defenders of the Union. Residing at Berlin, the | 


intellectual capital of Germany, he met with two rebel emissaries—Mr. James | 


the 


ter ol 


Williams, ex-minis 
Hudson, styling himself secretary of legation of the United States—hard at 
work to misrepresent the cause of the North in the eyes of the German 
people, whose sympathies with the United States are of such great import 
ance for the development of the prosperity and power of the Republic. 

Mr. Fay attacked and defeated the rebel emissaries by laying our national 
records before the German people, and by showing them how, from the 
cradle of our independence to the outbreak of the rebellion, the slaveholding 
aristocracy had conspired for the destruction of the Union in order to build 
up that edifice whose corner stone was to be slavery. Speeches have been 
made and pamphlets published in England and France on the same side 
more eloquent and brilliant than Mr. Fay’s little book, but we are fully con- 
vineed that nothing more effective has been spoken or published abroad. 
Long after the excitement of the fierce struggle will have subsided, Mr. 
Fay’s book will pass in Germany from hand to hand as the best epitome of 
the history of the Union; and no better refutation of the many falsehoods 


disseminated in Europe by the rebel agents could have been supplied than 


his condensed historical sketch showing the origin and progress of the 
colonies, their struggle against English despotism, the long conspiracy of 
the slaveholders, the forbearance of the free North, and, finally, the un 
avoidable necessity of crushing the rebellion in order to save the nation. 
Written inthe German language, the style of Mr. Fay’s book is clear, con 
cise, and striking, because there is no attempt to strengthen truth by rhetorical 
flourishes. The author lets the facts speak for themselves. He gives the his 
tory of the United States from the beginning to the present day in short para- 
graphs ; all are excellent. Among the most important,ones we mention the 
comparison between the revolution of 1776 and the rebellion of 1860, the chap- 
ters on State sovereignty, the Monroe doctrine, and the struggle against the 
Step by step Mr. Fay leads us to the outbreak of 


He shows the barbarism of its principles by 


slaveholding aristocracy. 
that long. prepared rebellion. 
quoting its Southern defenders, and its unprovoked criminality by the 


declarations of the originators of the civil war. No intelligent reader can 


peruse this rsumeé of the history of the United States without acquiring a 


correct insight into our past, a just appreciation of the late fierce struggle, 


‘Die Sklavenmacht: Blicke in die Geschichte der Vereinigten Staaten von 
Amerika, zur Erkliirung der Rebellion von 1860-65. Von Theodor 8. Fay.”’ Berlin: 
Stilke & Van Muyden 

‘Glimpses of the History of the United States of America, in Explanation 
of the Rebellion of 1860-65. By Theodore 8. Fay, formerly Minister Resident of the 


[The proceeds of sale are to be devoted to the benefit 
serlin: Stilke & Van Muyden. 1865, 


United States in Switzerland.” 
of the Freedmen in America.) 


| eyes without seeing the perpetual combat of evil against good. 


United States at Constantinople, and a Mr. | 





ation. 


and full faith in our future. 
preface : 


He wili recognize what the author says in his 


“ No thoughtful observer can let the panorama of history pass before his 
There has 
always been a great battle raging ; but, alas! the victory has not always 
been on the side of good. I do not intend to write a history of the 


| United States, but simply to demonstrate by a short sketch how the battle 


between good and evil has been carried over from the Old World to the New.” 


Mr. Fay’s little book has taught, and will continue to teach, the German 


| people that the victory won this time by the good is not only an American 


victory, but a victory of the human race. 


“>. 
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Fine Arts. 
ART NOTES. 
Own the northern coast of Sicily, about ten miles east from Palermo and 


near the little town Castello di Solanto, 
the almost wholly buried ruing of a very 


a search is being carried on among 
ancient city. These ruins are, per 


haps, to be identified as the remains of the ancient city of Soluntum ; but, 


'as the Soluntum of the Romans was a place of little importance, and com 


pletely overshadowed by the neighboring seaport and naval station Panor 
mus (Palermo), we must look further back than the times of the Roman o 
minion for many of the relics that are found. Their character confirms this 
Pompeian remains are modern in comparison with the venerable antiquity 
of the buildings explored and the movables found in this spot. Traces of 
a civilization long anterior even to the Carthaginian conquest of Sicily are 
found, relics and indications of the dominion of the Phoenician colonizers, 
and even, think the enthusiastic antiquaries, of the oldest civilization of all 
—that of the Titan or pre-historic inhabitants of the island. For several 
years these researches have been carried on in a desultory way, enriching 
the Museum of Palermo, but producing little other result. Within two 
years a more definite end has been proposed, and the ruins are to be sys- 
tematically brought to light and preserved from injury. The city cannot, 
however, be so complete as Pompeii, having been ruined by fire and by de- 
cay, Without the protecting enclosure of sand and ashes. Up to this time 
the small treasures of bronze, pottery, and glass have been more valuable 
than anything found in immediate connection with buildings. The glass 
has been especially abundant and beautiful—many pieces but little injured, 
and of very great artistic merit both in form and in color. The collection of 
coins, also, already made from among these instructive ruins is very rich and 


of high historical value. 
some ruins less ancient but far more 
A paragraph in the Constitutionnel 
tells us of the commencement of a careful examination of the ruins of 
Chateau Gaillard. Those who know Turner's “ Rivers of France” will re 
member the two prints—* Chateau Gaillard from the South,” shown perched 
on the precipitous rock that rises three hundred feet above the Seine ; 
“Chateau Gaillard from the East,” standing in the foreground at our feet, 


—Researches have begun among 
interesting than those of Soluntum. 


while the vast extent of country south of the Seine stretches away towards 
Evreux. These glorious landscapes are the principal bond between modern 
times and the Insolent Castle, but the castle has a great record, which makes 
It was built by Richard the 
Lion-Hearted on the top of the lofty and precipitous rock of Andely, and 
the town of Petit-Andely clustered around the foot of the crag. It was the 


an important chapter in medieval history. 
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| 
ereatest fortress in Europe, the most impregnable, the most skilfully placed place is no longer novel. Second, a Prussian gentleman has put into a villa 
and constructed—a castle to which Ehrenbreitstein and Rudolstadt were |he has built near Potsdam a chimney-piece (the idea of which must have 
porder towers of no importance. “C’est un chiteau gaillard,” cried Richard | been taken from a well-known saloon in the palace of Sans Souci) “ entirely 
himself, as it approached completion, and the name remained. No king but | of malachite.” Of course malachite veneering is meant ; the malachite vases 
John Lackland could have managed to lose his hold upon the defiant fort- 


and tables which have been favorite presents from czars to brother poten 
ress, but Philippe Auguste took it from him, and it never passed into Eng- | tates, and which are to be seen in almost every royal 





‘ry in Europe, are 
lish hands again. Henri Quatre dismantled it and Louis Treize destroyed | all veneered. Third, two chimney-pieces have been exhibited in the Paris 
it, for fear some disaffected or rebellious people might be too “ gaillards,” | exhibition of the arts applied to industry, one wholly of bronze, the other of 


with the castle to shelter in. But it has been a shelter for fugitives and | bronze and marble, both, it seems, of oriental design, the former including 
a state prison for offenders of the blood royal, and its ruins hide more of the | careful castings made from models brought from Egypt This work was 


strange and beautiful than has yet been found; coins, glassware, pot probably done with greater care and more knowledge than Sir Walter Scott's 
tery, and metal-work have already been exhumed, and the hunt goes on. | cast in iron of a stone piscina in Melrose Abbey, which seemed to him a suit 
If these researches will help to throw light on the little understood subject | able thing for a fire-place.) One exhibitor was guilty of an Hibernicism at 
of early medieval pottery, they will have been most useful. | the opening of the exhibition, when being taken unprepared, he put up 

—A series of photographs has been published under the title, “ Rays of the following announcement : * These chimney pieces are ornamented with 
Sunlight from South America.” There are seventy pictures, and they form bronzes. The bronzes will be affixed next Sunday.” 
a small oblong folio volume bound in morocco, and offered to subscribers at . cain 
the price of one hundred dollars. Of the pictures more than half are views 
in the city of Lima ; the remainder are scenes on the Chincha Islands. The MUSIC. 
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negatives were taken by H. Moulton, and the positives are printed in 
Washington by Alexander Gardner. In the specimen book the somewhat | Mr. MARETZEK’S practice of repeating a number of old 
affected title is not very appropriate, for the prints are not very clear nor so| while he is preparing the new ones, has the advantage of allowing us to 
sharp in their shadows and strong in their lights as to look at all sunny. refresh our memories and to renew our old judgments. W: 


can M™ msideT 
Careful printing would produce a much better result ; most of the negatives, | them and affirm or revise them as time and experience have taught us. So 
at least, would allow of better prints than these, and we hope that the sub- | after hearing a great quantity of Verdi and a very little of Bellini, Gouno 
scribers will receive better treatment than they are promised, Of the Lima | Flotow, and Petrella, we were given a morsel of Doni On Tuesday 


pictures many are very uninteresting, and represent quite unimportant | “ Lucrezia Borgia” was given, and on Wednesday “ Lucia di Lammermox 
scenes. The best are those which represent, on a tolerably large scale, the | Donizetti stands as a composer half-way between Rossini and Verdi. He 
} 


extraordinary architecture and external decorations of some of the important | puts less recitative and more well-marked airs into his operas than Rossini 
churches. There is some European architecture of the decadence that is | and is also inferior to him in the orchestration. His choruses are less grand 
somewhat like this, but these church fronts excel in quaintness anything we | and effective, and those in both “ Lucrezia” and * Lucia” are very like any 


can recall of European work. We mention as worthy of notice the photo- | thing that Verdi himself would have written, in their unisons and 


graphs of Trinity Church, the Church of San Francisco, and of the facade of | of character and coloring. He is superior to Verdi in having purerand m 





the Church of Mercy. The statues of Bolivar and of Columbus are interest- | delicate melodies and less coarseness of thought and execution. These two 
ing; the former is a well known work of sculpture. Besides these, the | operas may be regarded as the best examples of the best period of their 
Ruins of the Aqueduct and the Southern Gate of Lima are worth looking at | author’s works, “ La Favorita ” and “ La Figlia deb Reggimento ” being the 


carefully. The Chincha Island photographs, though often very obscure and | only other two that approach them in excellence. His early 





ras, Which, 





vague, are interesting. They show the wholé process of quarrying and | by the pressure of narrow means, he produced at the rate of two and three 
shipping guano. The Panorama of North Island, with part of the Fleet ia year, have already, with one or two exceptions, passed into oblivion, and 
waiting for Guano, is contained in two pictures; that of Middle Island in those written subsequently to this, though sometimes played, are neither 
two more. The Great Heap, which is estimated to contain two million | popular nor have much intrinsie excellence. “ Don Sel vstiano.” the best 








tons of guano, affords the subject for several of these pictures. It is a pity | of them, never succeeded. “Lucia” was produced at Naples in 1835. and 
these photographs are not better; and it would be better for the people, if | contains the best finale—the sextett of the second act—in : ny of his volum 
not for the publishers, if these pictures could be bought separate from the | inous writings, sixty-three operas in all, and is replete with beautiful and 
volume. The publishers are Philp (not Philip) & Solomons, of Washington, | touching airs, all of which are perfectly familiar to every one. “ Lucrezia ” 
D.C. The agents in New York are Baragwanath & Van Wisker, of 200 | was written for Milan in the previous year, and was reproduced at Paris in 
Broadway. 1840. The story was taken from Victor Hugo's drama of “ Lucrdce Borgia,” 

—Of the interior decoration of the best houses in our great cities, which | and, as soon as the opera was brought out, Hugo, feeling his rights as an 


wealthy men have built for their own use, the mantels of dining-rooms, author infringed upon, commenced a suit, which was deci 





“1 in his favor, 
drawing-rooms, and libraries are important features. The old-fashioned box, and the opera was withdrawn from the stage. The Italians were trans 


made up of thin marble boards, has been superseded by solid constructions | formed into Turks, and the work was successfully played under the name of 


of carved wood or elaborately veneered pieces of cabinet work, or, in a few ‘La Rinegata.” In the provinces it was also called 


‘Nizza di Grenada.” It 
cases, by actual carved marble, not in thin slabs, but in solid masonry. A | is finer, as a whole, than “ Lucia,” both musically and dramatically. The 
very splendid chimney-piece in a bank on Broadway is composed entirely of , most striking scene in the opera, between Gennaro and Lucrezia in ties Grat 
cut-stone of the same sort as that of which the exterior of the building is act, is, however, badly managed, and the interest either lost or obscured. 
made, and the shelf it carries is of Lisbon marble. This would be too huge | The act should have ended before all the company of friends rushed upon 
and bulky for most dwelling houses, and means are used in these to make the stage. Miss Phillips sang the part of Orsini with great spirit, and ren 
» the American public in 
cate in their parts. Not long since a splendid one was to be seen, before it Very many years. Mrs. Zucchi's voice sounded weak and thin after hearing 
was packed to be sent away, composed entirely of wood, but comprising the beautiful singing of Miss Parepa, but we cannot too loudly appl 
eleven varieties of wood, all showing their natural colors and natural grain. | acting. Her thorough conscientiousness and earnestness can be seen from 
A costly mantel-piece in New York is composed, indeed, of walnut, but is many little things, for instance, the way in which she clutched and clasped 
decorated with little disks and tablets of rare and valuable marble which to her heart the extended hand of Gennaro in the scene where she 


are inlaid in its front. But all these wonderful things are but the triumphs him from death from the poison he had just drunk. 


the mantels rich and costly and unusual in appearance, while remaining deli- | dered the Brindisi better than it has been given 1 


aud her 


saves 
: : Miss Ortolani quite 
of to-day ; to-morrow’s successes will surpass them in beauty and in artistic surprised us in Lucia by the great improvement in her voice and manner. 
merit, if not in costliness. We chronicle, for those who seek some new Her acting was not bad, and her singing was sympathetic and correct. She 
thing, some chimney-pieces we hear of through private letters or European will never make a great singer, but will be always useful in parts which 
journals. First, an English gentleman (and we understand that he is but require a good voice and good acting, but which are not considered leading 
one of many) has returned to the Dutch tiles of his grandfather's boyhood— ones. : 
Dutch “ Scripture” tiles in blue and white, tiles with Bible scenes represented The concert season has fairly begun. The Arion Society commenced 
on them, tiles such as those from which Watts learned his Bible history. with their excellent vocal and instrumental concert, at which thev presented 
Probably the outer face only of the fire-place is finished with these. The several novelties, among others a fine chorus by Liszt. Mr. Bateman joined 
mosaic and encaustic tiles of Minton and Maw have been used for the back his company to the opera troupe, and on Tuesday and Wednesday of |] 


2 P - 2 . 2 ast 
and sides of the fire-place, and for the hearth, so often that this plan of fire week we were favored with concert as well as opera. 


On the first evening, 
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the orchestra, under the admirable guidance of Mr. Theodore Thomas, 
played the overture to “ William Tell” as well as it can be played here. 
The interest of the evening centered in Miss Parepa, who sang “ Ernani invo- 


lami” with remarkable power and brillianey, without exaggeration, but purely 
and earnestly, and with careful finish. She made a very vivid impression 
on the audience, and inspired every one with the resolve to hear her as often 
as possible. Her voice is rich and full, and her execution is very easy. She 
slips from her low to her high notes and back without any perceptible effort, 
and her voice seems liquid as purest air. In the “ Shadow Song” she showed 
that she was suffering with a cold, which prevented her from singing as 
easily and fluently as the piece requires. For “ I] Bacio” she was obliged to 
substitutes simple ballad, “ Five o'clock in the Morning,” which she rendered 
very sweetly and pleasingly. Her English pronunciation and accent are quite 
perfect. It was a great cause of regret that her cold so gained on her that 
she could not sing the second evening, for Miss Kellogg by no means filled 
her place. Mr. Dannreuther isa good pianist, with a clear, sympathetic touch. 
His playing of Beethoven’s concerto showed that he had good feeling for 
musical sentiment, and his execution of Liszt’s “ Rigoletto Fantasia” dis- 
played his powers asa performer. Mr. Carl Rosa is an agreeable violinist. He 
is still young, and bids fair to become an artist. He showed, when he played 
so simply and so exquisitely “Auld Robin Gray,” that he had qualities 
which only needed developing to put him high in the ranks of the merito 
rious. Mr. Levy comes here with a great English reputation, which he bids 
fair to keep and increase. The cornet.a-piston is a very difficult but a very 
beautiful instrument. In Mr. Levy's hands it almost changed its character, 
and from a brass horn became a silver flute. Some of his notes had a beau. 
tiful softness and delicacy, and only occasionally was there any blare of brassy 
sound, His execution is quite as good as that of Koenig. The “ Whirlwind 
Polka,” being very light and graceful, is well suited to showing the capacities 
of the instrument as regards softness and sweetness. The “ Carnival of 
Venice” is more difficult, and fuller of technical points of skill. It was well 
executed, but was not so beautiful as the preceding piece. 


MUSICAL TALK. 


Ir is rather remarkable to what an extent Gounod’s “ Faust” is being 
played in Germany. Negrly every opera-house has it on its list as one of 
those works to be frequently represented. It was the same last winter ; and 
this isin the face of much adverse criticism at first, when critics all declared 
that the drama was spoiled, and that the music had no character. One cele- 
brated German musician said, “ No, Germany will never endure such a sac- 
rilege as Goethe’s drama set by that Frenchman.” The sacrilege, however, 
is not only endured but very much applauded. A French critic of German 
thought and tendencies tries to account for its success by saying that it wasa 
necessity to the Germans to hear some work on that subject, and that Spohr’s 
opera had held the stage for so long there, that it necessarily gave place to the 
newer and fresher work. But whatever the German critics say, actuated by 
their narrow feeling of nationality, the applause of the music-loving and 
music-knowing people of Germany have reversed their verdict. This is not 
the only French opera that they like. Many a work which has not been 
heard for years in France is repeated often every winter in Germany, such 
as Méhul’s “ Joseph ” and Cherubini’s “ Deux Journées.” 

—The Abbé Liszt has recently appeared once more in public as a musician. 
It was at Pesth, on the occasion of the thirty-fifth jubilee of the Conservatory 
of Music of Pesth. The music performed was principally by Hungarian com- 
posers. Among other things there was the oratorio of “ Saint Elizabeth,” 
which Liszt had composed expressly for the anniversary. Since his taking 
holy orders he plays and composes nothing but sacred music. The subject 
is taken from the life of Saint Elizabeth of Hungary, whose story has been 
told us by Kingsley, and the poem is written by O. Roquette. The work is 
in two parts, each containing three scenes, three detached pictures from the 
life of the saint. Each scene is cha racterized by a single theme, well worked 
up with all that richness of harmony and instrumentation of which Liszt is 
It is said that Liszt is now composing another 


the greatest living master. 
’ which is destined to be performed at the cor- 


oratorio called “Saint Stephen,’ 
onation of the Emperor of Austria as King of Hungary, if that event ever 
takes place. 

—Mr. Mellon, whose series of promenade concerts have lately been so 
popular in London, introduced, after the manner of Jullien, the feature of 
devoting special nights to the illustration of the great composers. Thus, 
he had a Spohr night, a Mozart night, and even a Gounod night. Historical 
concerts are a prominent feature in foreign musical performances, They are 
viven every winter in Paris and London. Why cannot we have something 
of the kind here? The Philharmonic Society promises us a series of con- 
certs, but they are confined to well-known composers and, with few excep- 
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tions, to well-known works. They teach us nothing of what has been done 
in the far past, and little of what is being done at present. This may be 
one reason why we are all so ignorant here of the history of music. A great 
composer can be only truly appreciated after hearing what his predecessors 
and contemporaries tried to do and failed. Will not Mr. Thomas revise lis 
programmes, or give some extra concerts of an historical character ? 


Science, 





Ix May last an ancient mound was opened on the land of Mr. G. A. 
Wilson, near the town of Newark, Licking County, Ohio, by a party of four 
citizens, and among such relics as are often found in many of our Western 
tumuli (human bones, implements of stone, etc.) a small stone was observed, 
nearly of the size and form of a hen’s egg, covered with the indurated earth 
which had been dug away from above and around it. It was carved in the 
shape of an old man’s head, and on the forehead were engraved five Hebrew 
letters, reading from right to left, jod (or vav), thof, nun, beth (or phi), lamed. 
A short horizontal line was between the first and second letters, and another 
between the second and third. After cleaning the stone, the Masoretic 
point tzere was discovered under the fourth letter. With most commendable 
zeal, measures were immediately taken to authenticate the facts and to com 
municate them to persons who would do them justice. Mr. J. N. Wilson 
and the Rev. Mr. Bowen wrote to the Rev. J. W. McCarty of Cincinnati 
(the learned first translator of the two remarkable Hebrew inscriptions dis. 
covered in 1860). Those gentlemen, in co-operation with Messrs. Dennis 
and Dr. M. C. Burkheart, and Gen. J. Dilie, have sent to the American 
Ethnological Society in New York much interesting information concerning 
that stone, and another of a different form, which was found by Mr. 
Cooper in the same place a few days after. The letters, drawing, and photo 
graphs sent by them will doubtless be examined and reported on in due time. 
The stone last discovered appears to be a whitish limestone, is triangular. 
about three by three and a half inches, and one inch thick. It is carved in 
the form of an animal, with its feet resting on the backs of two elongated 
human heads. On one of the foreheads is inscribed the Hebrew letter shin ; 
on the other, six letters ; and on the side of the animal, four. The stones 
are such as are common in that region, and corroded by time. These new 
discoveries must give great additional interest to the contents of our Western 
mounds; and it is to be hoped that great care will be used in examining 
even the smallest objects taken from them. 


—Mr. James Wilkenson, of Chelsea, England, burnt a quarter of a pound 
of phosphorus and nitrate of potash (cost only 4d.) in a garden at night, which 
made a strong light, seen two miles, and lasting six minutes, bringing out 
the fire engines. A photograph of the scene illuminated was taken, 
“equalling any picture taken on a bright day.” 


—The fumes from the extensive copper works at Swansea destroy 
vegetation for miles around, so that the smelters have to pay enormous sums 
in damages. Many plans have been projected to counteract the evil; and 
Messrs. Vivian & Son, smelters, have adopted the method of a German 
chemist, which they publicly declare is likely to succeed, and enable them 
to make 1,000 tons a week of sulphuric acid from the copper smoke, now 
worse than wasted. 


—A new tanning process has been invented in France, by M. Picard, 
which is said by Le Noveliste to be cheaper and more expeditious than the 
old. By a mechanical process in the place of bark, hides are tanned into 
leather in twelve hours. Turpentine dissolves fat and preserves leather 
The material used is 50 per cent. cheaper than bark ; the process less !abo- 
rious, oak forests will be benefited by leaving the bark on the trees and 
avoiding the treading down of young saplings, while the waste lands will 
be planted with fir trees, to produce turpentine. Manufacturers prefer the 
leather thus made. 


—It is a mystery why certain savage and barbarous tribes, in different 
parts of the world, have different sets of numerals for several different 
classes of objects, as one set for men and animals; another for roundish 
objects, as cocoa-nuts, pebbles, etc.; a third for long things, like sticks, ete., 
ete. The Uniapa islanders are known to have five or six: some of the 
Micronesians, twelve or fifteen ; and an old grammar of the Catchiquel lan- 
guage of Guatemala gives about forty. 


—It has been proposed in England to hold a meeting of archeologists on 
Salisbury Plain, at Stonehenge, to make an excavation under the altar-stone. 
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and raise the fallen Trilithon ; 
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but the owner of the ground, Sir Edward 
Antrobus, has refused to permit it. 

—A reward was offered of £150 to £300 by Dr. Petermann, the German 
geographer, to any German mariner who would explore the currents of the 
sea between Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla this year ; and a polar expedition 
started that way, expecting to be facilitated by the influence of the Gulf 
Stream, and the expenses paid by the fossil ivory to be brought back. The 
steamer broke her machinery and returned. 
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THE 7.30 POPULAR LOAN 
5 NASSAU STREET, 
(Continental Bank Building, near Wall Street). 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED, COLLECTIONS MADE, 
ALL KINDS OF UNITED STATES 
AND OTHER POPULAR 
FIRST CLASS SECURITIES 


BOUGHT AND SOLD AT MARKET RATES 


Where I ‘Can Insure, 
WHAT I CAN INSURE AGAINST, 
AND 


WHAT IT WILL COST ME. 


I CAN INSURE IN THE 
NATIONAL LIFE AND TRAVELLER’S INSURANCE CoO., 
243 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
OPPOSITE CITY HALL PARK, 

Authorized Capital, - - ° Half a Million, 
AGAINST EVERY DESCRIPTION OF ACCIDENTS that can happen to me on Sea 
or Land. 

I can insure my life on the purely Mutual Plan, either by an Endowment, or a Life 
Policy, or a Ten-year Non-forfeiture Policy. 
$25 secures a General Accident Policy for $5,000, with a Weekly Compensation of $25. 
$10 secures a Marine Policy for $10,000 for a voyage to any European port, covering 
loss of life at sea from accident. 


$167 35 per annum secures an Endowment Policy for $5,000, with profits payable 
at the age of 50, or at death to a person 25 years of age. 


$96 90 per annum secures a Life Policy for $5,000, with profits, to a person 25 years 
of age. A Loan of one-third of the Premium, or Life, or Endowment Policy will 
be given, if required, without note. 


POLICIES ISSUED AT ONCE. 

NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION REQUIRED for General Accident Policies. 

AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY, OF HARTFORD, 
INCORPORATED 1819, CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


Paid up Capital, - ° $2,250,000 00 
Assets, July !, 1865, - 3,850,351 78 
Losses Paid in 45 Years, ° $17,485,894 71 


T. A. ALEXANDER, Pres’t. L. J. HENDEE, Sec’y. 
Jona. Goopwin, Jr., A. Sec’y. 
Insurance against loss and damage by Fire, and of Inland Navigation. 
NEW YORK AGENCY, 62 WALL STREET. 
JAS. A. ALEXANDER, AGENT. 
BROTHERS & CO., 


56 WALL STREET, 


BROWN, 


Iasue, in New York, Circular Credits for Travellers, available in any part of the world 





Marine and Fire Insurance. 


METROPOLITAN INSURANCE OOMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital, $1,000,000 


Surplus, over 400,000 


This Company insures at customary rates of premium against ALL MARINE AND 
NLAND NAVIGATION RISKS on CARGO or FREIGHT; also, against 
DAMAGE by FIRE. 


Ip PREMIUMS ARE Parp IN GoLp, Losses WILL BE Parp IN GoLD 


LOSS or 


The Assured receive 75 per cent. of the net profits without incurring any liability, 
in lieu thereof, at their option, a liberal dis 
All losses equitably adjusted and prom y paid 


SCRIP DIVIDEND, declared Jan. 10, 1865, FIF rY 





unt upon the premium 





JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, Presid 
ROBERT M. C. GRAHAM, Vice-President 
EDWARD A. STANSBURY, 2d \ President. 
JOHN C. GOODRIDGE, Secretary. 
GLOBE MUTUAL COAL COMPANY. 
COAL AT ACTUAL 
TO PARTIES SUBSCRIBING IMMEDIATELY, 
Shares,$8. Par. Value, $!0. 


WHICH ENTITLES THE PARTY TO ONE TON OF COAL AT ACTUAL COST 


COST TO SHAREHOLDERS 


SEE PROSPECTUS OF THE COMPANY 
OFFICE 


64 Broapway AND 19 New STREET. NEAR Watt. 


STEDMAN, EWELL & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
57 EXcHAaNGE 


PLaceE, New YORK, 


Buy and Sell U. S. Securities, Gold, Railway and Petroleum Stoc} 
Commission, with fids lity and despatch 
Four per Cent. interest allowed on deposits subject to sight draft 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW YorK 
CASH CAPITAL AND ACCUMULATION, — - - - - - - #2.500.000 


LOSSES PAID, ° . © - - - - $1,000,000 
DIVIDEND PAID TO POLICY-HOLDERS 


156 AND 158 Broapway, 


£750,000 








From the great success of this Company they are enabled to offer superior advan 
tages to policy-holders. 
Life policies are issued, payable in annual, or in one, fi nual instal 


ments: also non-forfeiture endowment policies 
are paid at death, or on arriving at any particula 
has no superior, as it has saved mil i the i 
families trom ruin. Dividends are paid to policy-holders, thu 
tinue their poli ies. if otherwise unable | 

This favorable feature has been the me 
been forfeited for want of means to cont 
once wealthy have thus been saved from ut 


nents, which 
investment, 





lions of dollars t 


hem to con- 


to do so 






that wonld have 
and, in several instances, families 


HENRY STOKES, 2a nt. 
Assistant Secre 


Bois, M.D., Medic #8 a ner. 





C. Y. WEmMPLE, Secretary. J. S. Hatsey. 
S. N. STEBBENS, Actuary. ABRAM Dv 





E. W. 
BANKERS 


CLARK & CO., 
AND BROKERS 


’ 


35 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AND TREASURY NOTES, CERTIFIK ATES 
OF INDEBTEDNESS, QUARTERM ASTERS’ vous HERS, 
COMPOUND INTEREST NOTES. 
STCCKS and BONDS of all kinds BOUGHT an 


1 SOLD on COMMISSION. 


HOFFMAN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Office, !61 Broadway, New York. 


Cash Capital, - - - - . - - - - $200,000 


WILLIAM B, DIXON, Preside 
JOSEPH W WILDEY, Secretary wii an 








») 


— 


The 


FIRST CLASS FIRE INSURANCE 
ON THE PARTICIPATION PLAN, 
MARKET FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
87 WALL STREET, CORNER OF JAUNCEY COURT. 
CONDITION OF THE COMPANY. 


HA 


ABSTRACT OF THE ANNUAL REPORT OF DEC, 31, 1864. 
TOTAL ASSETS - - $414,729 18 
Viz.—Bonds and Mortgages $131,672 00 
Temporary Loans 92,630 00 
Real Estate - - 10,000 00 
100 Shares Mer. Ex. Bank 5,000 00 
Government Sec., value - - - - - 144,514 00 
Cash on hand 18,042 34 
Interest due 3,085 58 
Premiums due - - - 6.785 26 
PRESENT LIABILITIES $15,095 92 
NET SURPLUS - : 198,733 26 


, a8 heretofore, to insure gainst 
DISASTER BY FIRE 
extending, according to the terms on its Policies, the 


This Company will continue respectable parties a 


At fair and remunerating rates; 


advantage of the 
PARTICIPATION PLAN OF THE COMPANY, 
pursued by it for several years past, with such great success and popularity, and profit | 
to its customers: whereby 
(75) SEVENTY-FIVE PER CENT. (75) 


the Profits, instead of being withdrawn from the Company in Dividends to Stockhold- 
ers, as a “SCRIP FUND,” and held for greater protection of its Policy- 
holders; and Scrip, bearing interest, is issued to Customers therefor: thus, IN THIS 
COMPANY, those who furnish the business, AND PAY THE PREMIUMS, derive the 
largest share of advantage and when the accumulations of the SCRIP FUND shall 
exceed 


ol 
is invested 


FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
the excess will be applied to PAY OFF the Scrip IN CASH in the order of its issue. 
ter The liberal and prompt adjustment of Claims for Loss, WHEN FAIR AND 
SQUARE, is a specialty with this Company. 
1.—This Company does not insure on the hazards of RIVER, LAKE, or 
INLAND NAVIGATION ; confining itself strictly to a legitimate FIRE INSURANCE 


BUSINESS ASHER TAYLOR, President. 
H. P. FREEMAN, Secretary. 
THE 
MORRIS FIRE AND INLAND INSURANCE COMPANY, 


COLUMBIAN BUILDING, 1 NASSAU STREET. 
JUNE 1, 1865. 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, 
CASH CAPITAL, parp ry, anp SURPLUS, $885,040 57. 


5,000,000. 


POLICIES OF INSURANCE AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE BY FIRE 
Issued on the most Favorable Terms. 


B. C. MORRIS, President. 
WM. M. WHITNEY, Secretary. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 


$2,000,000. |SURPLUS - - - - 
This Bank will issue Certificates of Deposit, bearing interest, on favorable terms. 
J. L. WORTH, Cashier. 


CAPITAL - - - - 


New York, Aug. 21, 1865. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


CHICAGO LOAN ‘AND COLLECTION AGENCY. 


Investments for aterm of years made for Eastern Capitaliste. Corporations and 
Estates amply secured by First Mortgage on Real Estate in Chicago and vicinity, with 
semi-annual interest payable at any point East. 

Real Estate purchased, managed, and sold for Eastern parties. 


Notes collected and avails promptly remitted. 


FOURTH NATIONAL BANK, 
27 & 29 Prne St., New York, 


Has for sale U. 8S. 7 3-10 Notes, all sizes; also, One Year Certificates and all other Gov- 


ernment Loans. 
B. SEAMAN, Cashier, 


ANTHONY LANE, Asst. Cashier. 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
12 WALL STREET. 


NIACARA FIRE 
OFFICE, 


Casn CAPITAL INCREASED TO . . . . - $1,000,000 
SurpLus, JAN. 1, 1865, 275,253 


Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 
CHARTERED 1850; 
Cash Dividends paid in fourteen years, 248 per cent. 


P. NOTMAN, Secretary. JONATHAN D. STEELE, President. 


$1,200,000. 





Nation. 


PHENIX INSURANCE COMPANY, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
OFFICES, 1 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
“ 129 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


CasH CAPITAL : : . . ° ° ‘ . * 
ASSETS - ° : . 5 ‘ i ‘ 0 . . 


$1,000,000 00 
1,500,000 00 


Insurance against Loss by Fire, Marine, Lake, Canal, and Inland Transportation. 
STEPHEN CROWELL, President. EDGAR W. CROWELL, Vice-President 
PHILANDER SHAW, Secretary. 


Insurance Scrip. 


WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 
46 Pine Srreet, New York, 


BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 


‘The Nation: 


A Weekly Journal of Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 


Tuts journal will not be the organ of any party, sect, 01 


body. It will, on the contrary, make an earnest effort to bring to 


the discussion of political and social questions a really critica! 





spirit, and to wage wir upon the vices of violence, exaggeration, 
|and misrepresentation by which so much of the political writing 

} : 

| the day is marred. 


| The criticism of books and works of art will form one of its 
| most prominent features; and pains will be taken to have this 
|task performed in every case by writers possessing special qui! 
| ifications for it. 

It is intended, in the interest of investors, as well as of the 
| public generally, to have questions of trade and finance treated 
|every week by a writer whose position and character will give 
his articles an exceptional value, and render them a safe ani 


trustworthy guide. 
A special correspondent, who has been selected for his work 


with care, is pursuing a journey through the South. His letters 





appear every week, and he is charged with the duty of simply 
/reporting what he sees and hears, leaving the public as far as 
| possible to draw its own inferences. 

| It embraces among its regular or occasional contributors the fo! 
/lowing names: 
Henry W. LONGFELLOW, 
JAMES RussELL LOWELL, 


Joun G. WHITTIER, 





SaMvEL Ettor (Ex-President Trin. College, Hartford), 
ProFessoR Torrey (Harvard), 
Dr. Francis LIEBER, 
Proressor Gotpwin Smita (Oxford), 
Proressor CHILD (Harvard), 

HENRY JAMER, 

CuHarteEs E. Norton, 

JupeE Bonp (Baltimore), 

Epmund QUINCY, 

Proressor W. D. Wuitney (Yale), 

Proressor D. C. GinMAN (Yale), 
JupeE Dany, 


Proressor Dwicut (Columbia College), 
>. 











Prorersson TaAyLER Lewis (Schenectady), 


N. 
AUGUSTE 


TOURGUENEFF, 

LAt GEL, 

JUDGE WAYLAND, 
FrepdeErtcK LAw OLMSTED, 
Rev. Dr. 
Rev. Dr. Jos. P. Tompson, 
Rev. Puriures Brooks, 
Rev. Dr. 
C. J. STIL1A, 

Henry T. TucKERMAN, 
BayarD TAYLOR, 

C. A. BristEep, 


McCLintock, 


3ELLOWS, 


r 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO.’S 


Celebrated Gold Medal 
GRAND, 
SQUARE, 
AND 


PIANOS. 


UPRIGHT 


These instruments have been for thirty years before the 
public, in competition with other instruments of first- 


class makers. They have, throughout that long period, 


maintained their reputation among the profession and the 
public as being unsurpassed in every quality found in a 
first-clasa Piano, 
650 BROADWAY, 
AND 
CROSBY'S OPERA HOUSE, Cuicaeo, Inn. 


J. BAUER & CO., Agents. 


Creat Improvements in Sewing 
Machines. 

a] IDB @ Yrivy 7. s | T 
EMPIRE SHUTTLE MACHINE! 

Salesrooms, 536 Broadway, N. Y., 

250 Washington Street, Boston. 

This Machine is constructed on entirely new principles 
of mechanism, possessing many rare and valuable im- 
provements, having been examined by the most profound 
experts, and pronounced to be SIMPLICITY and PER- 
FECTION COMBINED. 

It has a straight needle gee ae agee action, makes the 
LOCK or SHUTTLE STITCH, which will neither RIP nor 
RAVEL, and is alike on both sides, performs perfect sew- 
ing on every description of material, from Leather to the 
finest Nansook Muslin, with cotton, linen, or sik thread, 
from the coarsest to the finest number. 

Having neither CAM nor COG WHEEL, and the least 
possible friction, it runs as smooth as glass, and is 

EMPHATICALLY A NOISELESS MACHINE! 

AGENTS WANTED where none are established, to whom 
a liberal discount will be given. 

T. J. McARTHUR & CO., 
Mauufacturers and oe eg i 
536 Broac 


way, N. ¥ 


CROVER & BAKER’S 
SEWING MACHINES 


WERE AWARDED THE Highest PREMIUMS 
At the State Fairs of 
New York, | Illinois, 
New Jersey, | Michigan, 
Vermont, | Wisconsin, 
| 


| Virginia, 
N. Carolina, 
| Tennessee, 
Pennsylvania, Iowa, | Alabama, 
Ohio, Kentucky, Oregon, 
Indiana, | Missouri, | California, 
And at numerous Institute and County Fairs, including 
all the Fairs at which they were exhibited the past three 
years. 

The GROVER & BAKER ELASTIC-STITCH SEWING 
MACHINE is superior to all others, for the following rea- 
sons: 

1. The seam is stronger and more elastic than any other. 

2. It is more easily managed, and is capable of doing a 
greater variety and range of work than any other. 

3. It is capable of doing all the varieties of sewing done 
by other machines, and, in addition, executes beautiful 
embroidery and ornamental work. 

GROVER & BAKER 8. M. CO., 
495 Broadway, New York. 


The Horace Waters 
Grand, Square, and Upright PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
HARMONIUMS, and CABINET ORGANS. Wholesale 
and retail, at reduced prices. To let, and rent allowed if 
purchased. Monthly payments received for the same. 
Second-hand Pianos at bargains, prices $60, $75, $100, 
$125, $150, $175, $200, and $225. Factory and Warerooms, 
481 Broadway. Cash paid for second-hand Pianos. 
° 








AT rs ~ > 
The Nation. 545 
C. L. Brace, 
WiLtraAmM Lioyp GARRISON, 
SYDNEY GEORGE FISHER, 
THEODORE TILTON, 
JAMES PARTON, 
Gat HaAminton, 
TERMS :—Six Dollars per annum, in advance; Six months, | 
Dollars. When delivered by Carrier in New York or Brooklyn, Fifty Cents 
additional, 
JOSEPH H. RICHARDS, Pusuitsuen, 
130 Nassau street, N. ¥ 
ONE PRICE ONLY. WILLIAM SELLERS & CO., 
Writing Paper cheap at LEACII’S, 86 Nassau Street. 1,600 HAMILTON STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
Envelopes cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. \ a ae eR aE LD . - 
Blank Books cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau St: MACHINISTS’, FO DERS', SMITHS BOILER 
Memorandum Books cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. MAK Ss’ TK S 
Pens and Pencils cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. iy . 
Pocket-Books cheap at LEACII’S, 86 Nassau Street. SHAS SING, with B 8 
Portfolios cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. Cone Vice-Cou Ss, a i slest | 
Cash Boxes cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. adjustment 
Stationers’ Tinware cheap at LEACH'S, 86 Nassau Street. , a , : 
Account Books cheap at LEACH'’S, 86 Nassau Street. ae Complete assortment of PULLEY WHEEL PAT 
Black, Blue, and Red Ink cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassan St. : ERNS, aaa which Cas 7 Snishec Work Ww 
Arnold & Boss's Fluid cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau St, *UTBIShed 
Scrap Books cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street RAILWAY EQUIPMENTS, TURNIN( rRANSFER 
TABLES, and PIVOT BRIDGES 
COOKING AND HEATING BY CAS. 
Sole Ma s I sees of 
, 7 GIFFARD'S INJECTOR, 
EAGLE GAS COOKING STOVES AND fe ate 
I i g 
RANGES, 
WILLIAM SELLERS. JOHN SELLERS, JR 


GUARANTEED TO BAKE PERFECTLY. 
HEATING STOVES, GUARANTEED TO HEAT ROOMS 
PERFECTLY. 

Also, 

KEROSENE OIL COOKINC STOVES, 
The bestin market, have regular SIDE OVENS, and guar- 
anteed to BAKE PERFECTLY, and not to Smoke or 

Smell. 


EAGLE 


FINKLE & LYON’S 
IMPROVED 


LOCK-STITCH 


v. B.—Money re 
to any in market for 


SEWING-MACHINE. 


¢ 


+} 


he Machi 


family use. 


r 
inded reic 


t preferred 





is mK 





AGENTS WANTED. 538 Broadway, N. Y. 
GAS STOVE MFG. CO., 


474 Broadway, N. Y. 


JOHN V. FARWELL & CO., 


AND 





DRY GOODS NOTIONS. 


Ge Mlustraied Catalogues sent free. 
i6 WABASH 


42,44 & AVENUE, 


BOYNTON’S FURNACES. 
Boynton’s Brick and Portable Furnaces, Fire-place and 
Parlor Heaters, Kitcheners, Ranges, Parlor and Office 
Stoves, are warranted to give satisfaction. Send for cir- 
cular. 


CHICAGO, 


AND NO, 5 COLLEGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 
Jeeckman, New York. 


MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP WITH 
234 Water Street, near 
B. T. BABBITT’'S 

FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 


45 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, 
STATIONERS, STEAM PRINTERS, 


AND 
BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
papply everything in their line at lowest prices. Every 
kind of Writing Paper, Account Books, Fancy and Staple 
Stationery, Diaries for 1866, Expense Books, ete. Order 
solicited. 


Pure Concentrated Potash, 
OR READY SOAP-MAKER. 


yn Potash, and 


the market. 





nds, three pounds, 






th full directions in 





x Hard and Soft Soap. 






gallons of Soft Soap No 
PIANOS. ers will find this the cheapest 
—_— i B. T. BABBITT, 
RAVEN & BACON'S PIANO-FORTES, _ &. 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington et., N.Y. 
ESTABLISHED 1829.) — 
— SCHOOL FURNITURE! 
Lecture-Room and Sabbath-School Settees 
A full assortment of these Ins s, which hav 
been well know! he New York market for more t IN EVERY STYLE, 
thirty years, constantly on hand. We are conti ee 
: ys : : MANUFACTURED BY 
ing improvements to our Pianos, and our faci ~ 
able us to furnish them at terms and prices satisfactory to ROBERT PATON 
, 


purchasers. Pictorial circulars sent by mai! 


Wareroom, 135 Grand St., near Broadway, New York. 2 


pes 


GROVE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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CRUSHERS AND PULVERIZERS, 
FOR WET OR DRY WORKING, 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 
BOSTON MILLING & MANUFACTURING CO.,, 
105 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





Miners should not purchase machinery before seeing, or 
sending their friends to examine, the practical working 
of this series of machinery. 
t#~ The Whirling Table, or Crusher, weighs less than 

two tons, and crushes from ten to twelve tons of ore per 

hour to fine gravel, or two hundred and fifty tons in 
twenty-four hours. 

The Pulverizer weighs two tons, and pulverizes to dust 
infinitely finer than stamp work, one ton of ore per hour’ 
or twenty-four tons per diem, equal to the yield of twenty- 
five or thirty stamps; and the first cost and wear, as com- 
pared to this number of stamps, is about one-tenth ;—the 
ld being fit for amalgamation without further 
reduction. The fine dust is not obtained by screening, but 
by the immediate action of the Pulverizer. 

Fifteen horse-power, net, is the maximum power re- 


entire yic 


quired for one machine. 

The cost of the wear, per ton, is less than by any other 
machine, All wearing parts are now made of Franklinite 
Iron. 

Let miners and their friends carefuly study the prac- 
tical working of all other machines and processes offered, 
and then see ours working in East Boston, Mass. Weask 
only this, 

All of our machines are now made in our own shop. No 
ConTRAcT WORK. 

OFFICERS OF THE COMPANY: 
President—HORATIO R. STORER. 
Gen. Agent and Treasurer—Jacos J. STORER. 

Consulting Engineer—Jas. D. WHELPLEY. 
DIRECTORS: 

John A. Blanchard, Benjamin P. Cheney, Bradley N. Cum- 
ings, Ichabod Goodwin, Horatio R. Storer, Jacob J. 
Storer, James D. Whelpley. 

Agent in New York, 

CHAS. H. GARDNER, 
16 CoRTLANDT STREET. 


PHELPS, DODCE & CoO., 
Importers and Dealers in 
TIN-PLATE, SHEET-IRON, COPPER, BLOCK-TIN, 
WIRE, AND METALS GENERALLY; 
Manufacturers of 
COPPER, BRASS, and WIRE, 
19 and 21 Cliff st., New York. 


Improvements in Piano-fortes. 


One of the simplest and most truly valuable improve- 
ments yet made in the Piano-forte is that invented and 
patented by Mr. David Decker, of the firm of 

DECKER BROTHERS, 91 BLEECKER STREET, 
in this city. By correcting the only imperfections arising 
from the use of the full iron-plate, and that, too, by not 
detracting in the slightest degree from its many positive 
advantages, the Messrs. Decker have developed in their 
instruments a tone at once admirable for its purity, ful- 
ness, prolongation, and sweetness, and the high estima- 


tion in which their improvement is held is well shown in | 


the rapidly increasing business of their firm. 


MARVIN’S 

PATENT FIRE AND BURGLAR SAFE. 
Superior to any others in the following particulars : 
They 
They 
They are perfectly dry. 
They do not lose their fire-proof qualities by age. 
Manufactured only by 

MARVIN & CO., 265 Broadway. 


721 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


are more fire-proof. 
are more burglar-proof. 


Send for a descriptive Circular. 


Economical Housekeepers Use 
Pye’s SALERATUS. | Pyze’s O. K. Soap. 
Py.e’s Cream TARTAR. PyLe’s BLUEING POWDER. 
Articles designed for all who want the best goods, ful 
weight. Sold by best Grocers everywhere. Each package 


r T : 

The Nation. 
DEMULCENT SOAP, 
FOR CHAPPED AND TENDER HANDS, 

FOR TOILET AND BATH USE. 

MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 

J. C. HULL’S SON, 
32 PARK ROW, N. Y. 

Upwards of 100'styles of Toilet and Staple Soaps. For sale 

by all Dealers. 
FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO., 
505 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
THE BEST FAMILY MACHINE IN THE WORLD. 


Wonderful Reversisie Freep Motion. SELF-apsvUsT- 
No Snarling and Breaking Threads. 


distinct Stitches, 


ING Tension. Four 


KEYS’ 
UNION WRITING 
AND COPYING INKS. 
THE CHEAPEST AND THE BEST. 
Always clean, and flowing freely from the pen, these inks 
are rapidly taking the place of all others, and merit the 
special attention of the penman. 
On trial they will be found superior in every respect to 
the imported inks now in use. 
REEVES 
(Successors to J. G. Keys,) 
MANUFACTURERS AND SOLE PROPRIETORS, 
303 Washington Street (near Reade), N. Y. 


THE BEST SEWING-MACHINES IN THE 
WORLD. 
THE WEED MACHINES, 


With all their valuable improvements, entirely overcome 
all imperfections. They are superior to all others for fam- 
ily and manufacturing purposes, simple in construction, 
durable in all their parts, and readily understood. They 
have certainty of stitch on all kinds of fabrics, and are 
adapted to a wide range of work without change or adjust- 
ment, using all kinds of thread. Will hem, fell, bind, 
gather, braid, tuck, quilt, cord, and, in fact, do all kinds ot 
work required by families or manufacturers. We invite 


AMERICAN FLUID, 


& CO., 


| all persons in search of an instrument to execute any kind 


of sewing now done by machinery to inspect them, and 
recommend all parties engaging in the sale of sewing- 
machines to make sure they secure the best by examining 
the WEED before purchasing. They make the shuttle- 
stitch, which cannot be excelled for firmness, elasticity, 
durability, and elegance of finish. They have received the 
highest premiums in every instance where they have been 
exhibited in competition with other standard machines. 
The company being duly licensed, the machines are pro- 
tected against infringements or litigation. 


Reliable agents wanted, to whom we offer great induce- 


ments. Every explanation will be cheerfully given to all, 
whether they wish to purchase or not. Descriptive cir- 
culars, together with specimens of their work, will be fur- 
nished to all who desire them by mail or otherwise. 


WEED SEWINC-MACHINE Co., 
Store, 506 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


OAKLEY & MASON, 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 
AND BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 

21 MURRAY STREET, 
OLD STAND OF PRATT, OAKLEY & Co., 
Between Broadway and Church Street, New York. 


Lock-Stitch Sewing Machines 
FOR FAMILIES AND MANUFACTURERS. 
THE HOWE MACHINE COMPANY, 
ELIAS HOWE, Jr., Pres., 

629 BROADWAY. 


Agents wanted. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S SEWING MACHINES, 


625 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
MAKE THE 
LOCK-STITCH, 
and rank highest on account of the elasticity, perma- 
nence, beauty, and general desirableness of the stitching, 


when done, and the wide range of its application.—Report | 


bears the name of James PyLe, Manufacturer, New York, | of American Institute. 


W. H. Schieffelin & Co., 


SUCCESSORS TO 
SCHIEFFELIN BROTHERS 
Importers and Jobbers o1 
DRUGS, 
Indigo, Corks, Sponges, 


FANCY GOODS, PERFUMERY, Etc., Etc., 
170 and 172 William Street, N. Y. 


& CO., 


T. Cc. SELLEW, 
MANUFACTURER OF DESKS 
OFFICE FURNITURE, 
107 FuLTON St., near Nassau Sr., N. Y. 


LIBRARY AND SCHOOL FURNITURE MADE TO 
ORDER. 


AND 


DECKER & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF PIANO-FORTES, 


4119 BROOME STREET, 
One Block East from Broadway, N. Y. 
Our instruments combine all the improvements of REAL 
wortH known in their manufacture, and are warranted for 
the term of seven (7) years. 


JESSUP & MOORE, 


27 Nort Sixtu STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
128 WILLIAM STREET, New YORK, 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS, 
Have on hand, or make to order at short n e, all quali 
ties of Book and News Printing Papers at current market 
prices. 

UNITED STATES STEEL PEN WORKS, 

Factory, CAMDEN, N, J. 


R.ESTERBROOK &CO., 
STEEL PEN MANUFACTURERS, 
. . ‘epg § 403 ARCH STREET, Philadelphia. 
WAREHOUSES, } 49 JOHN STREET, New York. 
Samples and prices on application. 
of any pattern or stamp required. 


Lots made to order 


CAUTION, 

These Pens are of genuine American manufacture. and 
equal in finish, elasticity, and fineness of point to the best 
imported. They are, therefore, sure to gain the confidence 
of the American public. The fac-simile of our signature 
is sufficient security against foreign imitation. 

R. ESTERBROOK & Co. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 
OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 
eph 
arranted. 


or Descriptive Name, ana Designating Number. 
New Series, Good and Cheap, from No. 700 to No. 761. 


TRADE MARK: 


seph With 
TRADE MARK: é Hoke Designating 
rm ngham. Numbers. 


For sale by 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, New York. 
HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


THE BEST PIANO-FORTE. 
ONE THAT WILL LAST A LIFETIME. 


Seven First Premiums in four weeks; two Gold and 
one Silver Medals; six State Fairs and the American In- 
stitute have decided that WM. B. BRADBURY’S New 
Scale Piano-Fortes are *‘*THE BEST.” They “ Excel al! 
others in the Essentials of a Perfect Piano-Forte,” viz., 
in Touch, Tone, Power, and thorough Workmanship. 

“They are the best square piano-fortes I have ever 
played upon.”’—HARRY SANDERSON. 

“They are very superior instruments.”—GorTscHaLk. 

“ Their superior excellence fully proven.”—W. BEree. 

‘“*T admire them in the highest degree.”—G. W. Morean. 

Call or send for a Circular, with Illustrations and Testi 
monials of the most eminent artists and amateurs. 

WM. B. BRADBURY, 
425 AND 427 Broome Street, New Yorg. 
. 


” 








